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In the army, too . . . 

every fighter, every bomber, 
every transport, 
is Hydro-Aire equipped. 

I l\dro-Airc Inc.. 

Burbank, California. 


B.F.Goodi*ich 



Kew kind of tire outwears 
all others in airline tests 


A irlines who have used a new B. F. 

- Goodrich tire in actual service 
have now reported it outwears all other 
tires rhey have used. 

It h.is a new kind of tread design 
with round, dimple-like indentations 
in the rubber. The dimple indenta- 
tions provide better distribution of 
the tire load and reduce exposure to 
tread cutting- The tread design is a 
complete departure from conventional 
fibbed treads. 

A typical report from an airline 
using DC-.^ equipment; "We removed 


the tires after 400 hours, 1200 land- 
ings. In the process of recapping, we 
discovered that there was enough 
rubber left for about 100 hours more, 
a total of 1500 landings. These rites 
have given us longer service than any 

Some of the airlines that tested the 

standard equipment are Braniff. United. 
American, Continental, Frontier, West 
Coast and National. Others are begin- 
ning to make the switch. 

Tooling up for production of the 


new rite in four additional sizes is now 
underway at B. F. Goodrich. Tlie new. 
longer wearing B. F. Goodrich rite 
is the latest "first" in aviation tires 
from B. F. Goodriclx leader in rubber 
research and engineering. Tlx B. F. 
Goodrich Company. Aeronautical 
Division. Akron. Ohio. 

B.E Goodrich 
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Whafs Joiii^ at JaCK^HeINTZ 


Military Capitalize on Wide Range of J&H Inverters 


CAPACITIES FROM 250 TO 2500 VOLT-AMPS OFFERED! 


|the big and utue of it 






O'CONNOR AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY, Albany <N. Y.) 


'Chuck’ O’Conner says: 

"GIVE ’EM THE 
PERSONAL TOUCH” 


...and sell ’em nothing hut 
the hesi — texaco.” 

You can depend upon an experienced and successful airport operator 
like 'Chuck' O’Connor to give you the straight word on what builds 
business: complete facilities, personal service, and a reputation for 
handling nothing but topflight products like Texaco. 

Texaco Aviation Products arc available in every one of the 48 States 
and are first choice with the airlines. 

More Tei'eiiiie airline miles in the V. S. are ftown with 
Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 

Build your airport business around your own good service and Texaco 
quality. A Texaco Aviation Representative will gladly help you make 
the proper set-up. Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco 
Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas Compan;-, 
Ariatiou Dh isioii, 1J5 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 




TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 

FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


THEATER ilsrring MILTON BERLE on tolsvtslon nv.ry Tunidoy niehl. Son n«v.iDon.r (or lim. sn 


NEWS DIGEST 


DOMESTIC 

Continental Ait Lines has ortk'rcd 
two 64-passcnget Douglas DC-6Bs, to 
be used on the airline’s Hoiistnii-l.iis 
Angeles and Houston-San k'tauciseo 
runs, wliac they will take part in the 
Contiiiental-American Airlines Hous- 
ton-West Coast interchange. TTie cost 
of the two planes with spares will be 
$5 million. Delivery is set for May and 
June, 1953- Continental-MCA through- 
flight agreement has C.AB approval for 
daily one-plane senice, St. Louis to 
Denver-Colotado Springs via inter- 
change at Kansas City. 

First Silver Falcon, Eastern Air Lines' 
name for the new hlartin 4-0-4 tsvin- 
engine transport, has been dclitercd to 
the carrier for personnel training. Seven 
more of the craft will be delivered by 
Nov, 21 for training and route flying. 
EAL expects to receive the first passen- 
ger service Silver Falcon Nov. 29. (See 
picture on p. 9) 

MATS C-97 Sbatofreighter en route 
from The Azores to Westover AFB 
with 14 MATS personnel aboard was 
reported missing last week. Craft was 
believed to have run into violent ait 
turbulence west of The Azotes. Until 
now, no operational Stratofreighters 
had been lost. 

Lt. Cen, Laurence S. Kutcr has been 
nominated as USAF deputy chief of 
staff, personnel. Named to .succeed 
Kutet as MATS commander is Maj. 
Gen. Joseph Smith, who has been direc- 
tor of plans, USAF office of deputy- 
chief of staff, operations. 

Northwest Airlines plans to openitc 
flights of a new private Japanese airline 
called Nihon Knku Kabushiki Kaisha. 
Operating out of Tokyo, the line will 
serve Sapporo. Aumori. Yokohama, 
Nagoya, Osaka, Hiroshima and Fukoka, 
using one DC-4 and two 2-0-2s. The 
Japanese owners will operate sales, ad- 
vertising, ticketing. 

Wage talks between the Boeing Air- 
plane Co. and the Aero Mecfianics 
Union will be reopened Nos-. 22 at 
Seattle upon request of the union. Boe- 
ing has promised to discuss a cost-of- 
living increase but action is unlikely 
until May 22, as the present conbact 
extends until then. 

Five more airlines have signed pilot 
wage conhacts including mileage com- 
pensation. TTiey ate Trans World, 
Chicago & Southern, Continental, 


Robinson and Wisconsin Central. .-\it 
line Pilots Assn. President Clarence 
Saycn says the C&S contract is "one 
of the best contmets wc es-er signed.” 

Pan Aiiicrican and TW.\ meet with 
CAB this week to discuss .American 
position on trans-Atlantic ait coach 
fates and sc:iting densities at forthcom- 
ing Intematioiiai .\it Transport .Assn, 
meeting next month. PANAM says it 
is ready to break the LATA fate agtee- 
ment and go it alone on coach. 

,A conservator of -ALFA funds has 
been appointed by Federal Judge 
Walter J. LaBiiy as ,i result of legal 
controversy betw-ecn ousted ALFA 
Ihesidciit David Bchncke and the new 
officers, licadcd by Clarence Sayeu. 
Bclmcke had asked an injunction re- 
straining tJie new regime from having 
authority over funds and new incoming 


FINANCIAL 

California Ea.stctu Airways stock- 
holders approved an incentive profit- 
sharing plan at a special meeting. The 
present board of directors was reelected, 
following a proxy battle. 


INTERNATION.4L 

Power Jets, Ltd., British government- 
owned tesearch and development com- 
|)any, has accepted 54 million from the 
U-S. government as payment in full 
(or claims rising from the use of British 
gas turbine patents. This payment also 
covers U. S. use of some 200 jet patents 
over the next 20 years. 

Crawford Gordon, Jr.. 40-year-old 
Canadian Co-ordinator of Defense Pro- 
duction, was appointed president and 
general manager of A, V. Roe Canada 
Ltd., Toronto, replacing Walter 
Deisher, vice president and general 
manager since 1945, and Sit Roy Dob- 
son, who moves from the presidency to 
board chairman. 



200-1750 K{. 
COMPASS 
RECEIVERS 



MEETS ALL 
REQUIREMENTS 
C.A.R. AMEND- 
MENT 42-0 




200-1750 Kc. 
COMPASS 
RECEIVERS 


South African Airways transport 
carrying 12 passengers and crew of four 
was reported missing on flight from 
Port Eiizabctli to Durban. 

BOAC Comet flew London to Sing- 
apore, 7,748 miles, at average speed of 
405 mph. in 19 hr. 8 min. excluding 
ground time. The 5 hr. 27 min. on the 
ground brings complete flight average 
speed to 317 mph. This Comet has 
flown 445 hr. since April. 
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SIDELIGHTS 


500 LB.-IN. POCKET-SIZED 


Industry 

^BcU Aiiciaft’s backlog is nearly S400 mil- 
lion. Snandal circles disclose, and the Hrm is 
so deep in missiles tlut that portion ot its 
1951 business alone will almost equal the 
company’s entire gross in 1950. 



ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 


The Model R-300-X high ultimate strengtli ANGLgeat is 
now available to withstand static loads up to 500 lb--ia 
For applications where the standard model R-300 with 250 
Ib.-in. rating is marginal, the R-300-X is the answer. It is 
especially suited (or manual operation of remotely located 
valves or controls which may develop high break-away 
torques. 

Both the R-300 and the R-300-X are rated for transmission 
of 1/3 hp at 1,800 rpm. All models ate lubricated for life 
and made with hardened gears, antifriction bearings, ihree- 
bolc side and flanged end-mountings with internal pilots. 


See IAS Aeronautical Catalog for Dimensions 


Saucers 

^ Air Force’s announcement that it's getting 
into the Navy’s siiper-balloon act fuzzed up 
the "flying saucer” conttoversy some mote. 
Newspapers a few weeks ago reported USAF 
piloS had chased an "unknown” object 
along the East Coast. They were quoted as 
saying this was no balloon. But friends of 
Dt. Liddel ot Office of Naval Research say 
he staunchly stands by his pievions position 
that people arc seeing either balloons oi 
Rights of Fancy. 


!\o Gifts, No Favors 

► One ma|oc aircraft firm has put USAPs 
"no gratuities, no favors" regulations into 
effect with its own errecutives and employes 
in their relations with the company's vendors 
and subcontractors. A few aircraft industry 
ob-servets put most of the blame for the re- 
cent reported incgularities at Dayton on 
aggressive represenbitives of new, small elec- 
tronics firms who have never done business 
with the Ait Force before. 


The Press 

top Ait Force official has volunteered 
the statement to the editor of Aviation 
WzRK that the recent list of Russian fight- 
ing planes appearing in Time magazine is 
"not accutafe.’’ Aviation Week has been 
withholding stories on Russian aviation that 
it could not check with reliable sources. 
Commenting on this policy, a Navy aviation 
officer with access to intelligence reports says 
material that appeared in one air magazine 
recently on the subject was not mote than 
70% accurate. 

^The October Fortune magazine features an 
article on "Wars of the International Air- 

► That new, twicc-weekly mimeographed 
aviation news letter published in London hy 
"Aviation Report Publications," and seeking 
subscriptions in the U. S„ is run by Richard 
G. Worcester, formerly a full-time writer on 
American Aviation. 

^ A group of Americans, headed hy Ralph 
Cohen of the IAT.^ public relations staff in 
Montreal, is endeavoring to finance pur- 
chase of the magazine and daily editions of 
Intet-Avia, Swiss firm. 

► Peter Edson, Washington writer for 
Scripps-Howard papers, said that as soon as 
President Truman tapped the press for pub- 
lishing data about the B-61 Matador, the Air 
Force worked all night long at Dayton re- 
moving models of the Matador, Firebird, 
Nativ, Gapa and Tarzoii missiles, which 
were to be displayed the neirt day to 3,500 
members of American Ordnance Assn, and 
reporters. 
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LIGHT-FOOTED GOLI.kTII— Blackburn has recently been fitted with bogie landing iiiipnvcd field use. Rcvctsc-pifch props are 

and General Aircraft's Universal freighter gear to reduce footprint pressure for un- fitted for short landing run. 


N’ICKERS N'EE-'I AII.-'lyiic 508, Vickers 
Siipennatine's latest carrier fighter, is powered 
hy twin Rolls-Rmcc .\vnns. 'Very thin wing 
has drao|i-snnnt. large Iniiliiig-edge flaps. 





Plane Pictures 
In the News 


1 first flight, Convaii-Linet 3 


-A 


IN THE NEWS 



SERVICE 


CetliDg top utilization from Jet engines 
requires many tecliniques. Here are a 
few of tlie means used by General Elec- 
tric to help the Air Force get maximum 
use from iLs J-IT engines. 


Tc provide immediate service for Generol Electric apparatus, more than 30 G-E 
Service Shops ore placed strategically around the country. Four of these shops 
are currently handling aircraft gas turbine work; more con be adapted os re- 
quired. Skilled technicions provide rapid and complete repoir and overhaul 
facilities. 



At an Air Force base, o G-E representative shows Air 
Force personnel some fine points of jet engine servicing, 
To back up this field training, formal G-E jet engine 
schools have been functioning since 19A2. Courses ore now 
presented in familiarization, overhaul, flight test engi- 
neering, ond line maintenance. 


G-E service follows G-E equipment oround the globe. 
Here, ''tech reps" from Generol Electric and North 
American Aviation Inc. in Korea discuss combat perform- 
once of the G-E-powered, North American-built F-d6 
Sabre. G-E aviation field service representatives cover 
the vital spots in the world, are always available. 


For quality products and dependable service, call on the company 
that pioneered the aircraft gas turbine industry. Telephone your Gen- 
eral Electric asnation specialist or write General Electric Company. 
Schenectady 5, .\ew York. 


AIRCRAFT GAS 


GENERAL 



TURBINES 

ELECTRIC 


WHO'S WHERE 


In the From Office 

Alexander G. Hardy, Washington at- 
torney and former CAB and OPS counsel, 
has been appointed executive assistant by 
National Airlines with offices in Washing- 
ton. Duiini the war he served with Naval 
intelligence in Chungking, China. 

Willard R, Blackwood, veteran account- 
ant of Miami, has been appointed to new 
post of controller for Eastern Air bines. 
He formerly was secretary-lreasuter and a 
director of S. A. Lynch Corp., Miami, for 
several years was treasurer and director of 
Florida Power and Light Co., and had 
served as controller for Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad. 

Alvin P. Adams has been elected vice 
president of Pan American World Airwavs, 
Inc., to succeed Adm, John H. Tmveis. who 
will retire. Adams formerly header! the 
aviation management consulting firm of 
•Alrin P. Adams and .Associates and at one 
time was president of AA’estcm .\ir Express 
Corp., now- Western .Airlines. 

E. J. (Bud) Huber, former director of 
public relations for Piasecki Helicopter 
Corp., has been elected vice president of 
Cvrodyne Company of America, Inc. 


Ill the Plant and Field 

Dr. L, T. E, Thompson has been named 
consultant and special deputy for technical 
operations to the president of Norin Lab- 
oratories Corp. lie foniierly was technical 
director of the Inyokem, Calif., Naval 
Ordnance T est Station. . . . William Row- 
ley is new manager of -Aetoquip Corp.’s 
office at Dayton. O. . . . If, Arnold Cowan 
is new production managet for Canadian 
Asiation Electronics Ltd. . . . CAE also 
has announced appointment of Wing 
Cmdr. G. C. Cunningham as managing 
director of its overseas subsidiary in Lon- 
don. . . . F. N. Owner is new deputy chief 
engineer of delfasoTland Engine Co. Ltd., 
and W. F. Shaylor has been named com- 
pany's commercial manager. 

Cleveland Graphite Bronre Co. has an- 
nounced promotion of eight engineering 
division members— Edwin Crankahaw as 
chief cn|iiiccr for product and design; 
Joseph Falsulich and Richard J. Schager 
to assistant chief engineers; Joseph F. Cet- 
ncss to chief metallurgist; W. N. Goldm- 
bogen to chief chemist; Wilbert II. Morri- 
son to director of research, and Harry 
Poehapsky to chief electrocheiiiist. 


Honors and Additions 

Frank Piasecki, chairman of the board of 
Piasecki Helicopter Corp. will receive the 
1950 TWA Club's Aviation Award for 
distinguished service In the development 
of Philadelphia aviation. 

Dr, Waiter P. Schreibet, native of Berlin 
and wartime chief of medical science in 
the supreme command of the WchrmacHt. 
has joined the faculty of the Air Force 
School of Aviation Medicine, San .Antonio. 


INDUSTRY OBSERVER 

► Boeing Airplane Co. has made USAF a proposal to build two turboprop 
versions of its C-97 Stratofreighter doublcdeck military transport and 
refueling tanker, one powered by Allison T--10 double-unit engine, and 
the other powered by Pratt & Whitney’s T-34 single-unit turboprop. 
Both liave power ratings in the S,500-to-6,000-hp. bracket. 

► Contrary to local Ft. Worth reports. General Electrie does not intend 
to build its atomic aircraft engine at Ft. Worth mrar the Convair plant 
where the airframe will be built. A small GE installation set-up at Ft. 
Worth will probably be opened after the engine is fabricated and 
assembled at Lockland, Ohio, home plant for the new atomic engine. 

► First dcliserics of the production Avro Ch'-IOO Canuck twin-jet night- 
fighter ate scheduled this month to Royal Canadian Air Force, out of 
some 80 now on order. And Avro Canada Ltd. is also developing two 
advanced versions of the big nightfigbter. The first. CF’-lOO Mark 4, 
will incorporate improved armament and radar, and later models of the 
Orenda turbojet engine. Tltc second version, designated CF-105. will 
base swept wings instead of straight and will be powered bv stipcr- 
Orenda engines of much greater power. 

► United Aiito Workers' request that the ITcmrtinent of I.ihor open 
nesv p'occcdings to set an aircraft industrv minimum wage of S1.35 an 
Iniir (the current minimum is $1.05) has been tentativelv rqectcd 
within the dtqrartmcnt— at least for the time being. 

►Air Force is preparing to tun scivice tests on a quantity of British-built 
self-contained jet engine starters. If satisfactory they may eliminate or 
curtail the requirements for ground auxiliary power units for ground starts 
and for starter-generator methods now used. 

► First nractical applicab'on of the Bell X-1 simersonic research test plans 
as a military aircraft may be in an air-to-ground guided missile developed 
from the rocket plane. A special launching gear to lack the missile down 
and forward from a mother-plane— a B-29 or B-50— is being pre|)arcd for 
the missile, which jsrohably will be designated Rascal. 

► British tests on molded plastic aircraft wings indicate that their 
scientists arc still not producing pure plasties strong enough for primarv 
aircraft structure. Use of metal reinforced plastics is the aim of their 
current researcli. 

► Nine flight tests flown by Navy pilots on the big double-deck Lockheed 
Constitution XR60-1 for NAC.A study indicate time lag between control 
motions and the resulting airplane response more noticeable than fnr 
smaller aiqrlanes. The 153,000-Ib. airplane uses hvdr.mlic boost on all 
its controls. The tests which sought to investigate critical tail loads 
included maneuvers in pitch, vaw, and rolling pullouts with speeds for 
some manenvers as high as 290 mjjh. 

► Actuators built by -Acroproducts division of General Motors are coining 
into use on some interesting new aircraft, including the McDonnell 
XF3II-! Demon and the Bell X-5 research variable-swcop-wing plane. 
A new hydraulic horizontal stabilizer actu.itor with an electrical standby 
system is supplied for the Demon's all-moveable stabilizer. Two electro- 
mechanical actuators of special design are supplied for the X-9 to vary 
the sweep of the wings and, at the same time, vary the po.sition of the 
wing to compensate for the shift in the center of gravity of the airplane. 

► Use of the .'ingle-point ground lefueling system for B-3G and B-50 
bombers, has gone into service operation at Castle .AFB, Calif- Process 
makes use of the same fuel inlet on the lecciser jrlaiic that it uses in 
air-to-air refueling. New method requires a new type F-6 fuel truck, 
and eliminates need for jumping the hose nozzle from one fill-point to 
another. The new system pumps 600 gal. min, and is considett^ faster, 
with a single truck, than the old plan, even when two tracks were used. 
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Washington Roundup 


Wilson vs. Sawyer 

Growing behind-tlic-sccncs friction between Defense 
Mobilization Director Charles Wilson and Secretary of 
Coiniiierce Charles Sawyer is breaking into the open. 

There’s general Administration agreement, in jsrinciple, 
that '\'ilson’s poUcy-settin| Defense Production Ad- 
ministration ought to be merged with Natioiral Produc- 
tion Autlrority, the operational agency in Contmeice 
Department under Sawyer. 

rlic issue; wlicthcr control goes to Wilson or Sawyer. 
The President is putting off decision. 

When and if it comes, obscrs’as are sure it will go 
in favor of Wilson- Tlicy point out; 

• Of the two. Wilson’s resignation would be the greater 
loss to the Administration. He symbolizes the mobiliza- 
tion effort. 

• Secretary of Agriculture Charles Btannan and Secre- 
tary of Interior Oscar Chapman are adamant against 
lodging materials allocation control in Comntetcc— it 
would likely mean preference for business o\'er f.inn and 
power requitciiicnts. 

Meanwhile. W’ilson and Sawyer are stepping on each 

• In testimony on Capitol Hill. Wilson made it clear 
he i.sn’t satisfied with the way NPA is following through, 
is doing something about it, and intends to do more. 

Ilis report; "It is already becoming very clear that we 
cannot depend fully on the present functions of NPA. 



let us say, with regard to certain industries’ efforts. We 
have to augment that. We have got to put on some 
trouble shooters. For example, in steel and copper and 
;iluminmn and machine tools, we have to augment their 
{NPA’sl present efforts. Wc have to break the bottle- 
necks. We arc getting small organizations together. 
Today we are out combing the country to try to get a 
half dozen experts that we can put on the terrific 
machine-tool situation, which is a horrible bottleneck." 
• And Sawyer is invading Wilson’s poUev field. In a 
Toronto speech, the Commerce Secretary adrocated let- 
ting S?00 millir>n in U. S. defense contracts to Canadian 
firms. \\'hen queried on the hands-across-thc border pro- 
gram by Sen. John Sparkman, Wilson replied; "I don't 
know anything about it. I [ust read about it in the morn- 
ing’s jiaper, too." 


The next Wilson-Sawyer skinnish may be os’ct funds. 
Hie Senate has okayed a 10% transfer of DPA’s $3 
million and NPA’s $30 inillion-eithcr way. The House 
will probably go along. 

The proposal came ftoui Sawyer and Manly Fleisch- 
mann, head of both DPA and KPA. Fleischmann has 
sided svith Sawyer all flic way, since the outset of the 
mobilization program plumping for placement of DPA, 
as well as NPA, functions in the Commerce Department. 

Under the proposal, transfers “may be made by agree- 
ment between the Secretary of Commerce and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Defense Production Administration 
with tire approval of the Bureau of the Budget’’— which 
would lea\’e Wilson out. 

No More Entertaining? 

,\ contractor whose representative so much as picks 
up the lunch check of a procurement ofBccr now risks 
stiff reprisal- 

!n its aim to end the “influence racket," Congress has 
put through a tough law. 

It says; Any Defense Department contractor who offers 
“gratuities (in the form of entertainment, gifts, or other- 
wise)’’ to a representative of the department "with a 
view toward securing a contract or securing favorable 
treatment with respect to the awarding or making of 
any determination witli respect to the performing of 
such contract" (1) gets his contract canceled, (2) is 
subject to breach of contract penalties, and (3) to ex- 
cni))lary damages amounting to from three to ten times 
the amount of the gratuih’— even if it is onlv "offered.” 

What' to Expect 

^Morc bars to officers taking higher-paying jobs in in- 

Congtess has already put one discouragement in their 
way; No more retirement pay for regular officers who 
voluntarily leave the service before teaching statutory 
retirement agc-unless the individual is "unfit to perform 
the duties of his office" or the Secretary of Defense 
certifies that retirement is "in the best interests of tlie 
service, or is required to avoid cases of individual hard- 

Ecgislatioii introduced by Rep. Walter Norblad, a 
member of House Armed Services Committee, would 
flatly ban resignations by regular officers before the age 
of 62, except tot physical, moral or mental reasons. 

► Mote obstacles for civil aviation, as military spending 
and claims on materials, shifts into high gear. 

Signs of this; 

• Congressional impatience with Undersecretary of 
Transportation Delos Rentzel’s request for $150,000 for 
civil aviation mobilization. It was turned down in toto. 
Rcntzel's point that a plan for orderly requisitioning of 
aircraft for war should be on hand, brought the sen- 
atorial reply; “If World War III comes, the Department 
of Defense will have worked out its plan for mobilization 
and requisitioning of aircraft from the civil aviation 
industry. And its plan will be 'the' plan because it is 
’the’ Defense Departmait." 

• Indications that Defense Department won’t back up 
subsidies to airlines as "essential” to “national defense. ’ 

• Office of Defense Mobilization’s failure to give air 
transportation a place in the mobilization program. 

—Katherine Johnsen 
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AVIATION WEEK 


AF Reveals Shifts in Aircraft Schedules 


Fighter schedule heiug switched from Republic to 
Nortli American due to lack of forgings, engines. 

Other changes, mostly minor, to be disclosed to 
manufacturers soon in Washington meeting. 


uui /\r mitiersecreicirtes : 


drastic revisions are needed in current program. 


cept in a few relatively minor instances, 
to support the aircraft and engine pro- 
duction schedules presently contem- 
plated, without further increase in 

► Wing Trouble— Gilpatric explained 
that production difficulties in manufac- 
ture of tlic F-84F wing had necessitated 
switcli of F-84F schedules to the F-86F. 
Design specifications of the F-84F call 
for forge-pressed wing spats which 
would have taken 100% output of 
VVyman-Gordon forge press facilities 
without regard to its commitments to 
Boeing and other manufacturers. Until 
redesign of the wing is accomplished, 
production of the F-84F will be tempo- 
rarily shelved. 

Company officials told Aviation 
Week that the rescheduling would 
probably place F-84F production at 
Farmingdale into phase about the same 
time that General Motors began pro- 
duction of the plane at Kansas City. 
Tliis would place production phase-in 
of the F-84F around September, 1932, 
officials explained. Air Force spokesmen 
were a little mote conservative and 
placed initial production at I'anniiig- 
dalc as beginning at year-end 1952. 

Production Blocks 

Gilpatric said that even if the wing 
spar problem had not come up the un- 
availability of Curfiss-Wright J-65 Sap- 
phire engines would have made the re- 
assignment of the F-84F orders nec- 

It is expected that Republic will con- 
tinue in production of its current 
straightwing F-84G fighter for overseas 
-MDAP use until it has discharged these 
commitments. By that time the F-84F 
may be ready for phase-in or another 
look may be taken at the whole situa- 
tion. But, in any case, continued utili- 
zation is expected of Republic’s figliter 
capacity. 

Other aircraft scheduled for combat 


By Ben S. Lee 

New USAF aircraft production sched- 
ules involving major shifts at two plants 
and less drastic changes at othen, arc to 
he spelled out to the heads of aircraft 
companies within ten days when they 
are called to Washington to get their 
rerised assignments. 

Two of file nation's top flighter pro- 
ducers— North American Aviation and 
Republic Aviation Corp.— will figure in 
the most important rescheduling; NAA 
is being asked to step up production of 
the new F-86F version of its Sabre to 
take the place of the sweptwing Repub- 
lic F-84F which version is being de- 

In interviews with Aviation Week, 
both retiring USAF Undersecretary 
John A. McCone and his successor, 
Roswell L. Gilpatric, scouted any dras- 
tic revision to be made in current air- 
craft scliedules. 

According to Gilpatric, USAF is not 
rescheduling programs to mote realistic 
proportions. There is no need for such 
a move, he says, because schedules are 
already in harmony with the military 
needs. Rather, he states. Air Force is 
revising delivery schedules in keeping 
with cunent and projected industry out- 
put capabilities. 

"Only two major aircraft companies 
are to be materially affected,” McCone 
declared. "We are shifting schedules 
presently calling for considerable quan- 
tity of Republic F-84F aircraft to North 
American and are asking them to step 
up production of the F-86F correspond- 

"Except for minor revisions to various 
schedules, none of which are important 
enough to comment upon,” McCone 
continued, "no other aircraft manufac- 
turer is to be matetiany affected. The 
industrial base for Air Force expansion 
has been laid. 



McCONB; Production is a mixed pattern. 



GILPATRIC: No need to reschedule. 


wings of the Air Force are pretty mucli 
on sclicdulc and with little delay thus 
far. Gilpatric told .Aviaiion Week. 

AA’hilc precise tally of Boeing B-47 
piodir.'tiim is cla.ssificd, deliveries of this 
mcdiiini bomber, in very round uum- 
tiers, will fall short by something less 
than 50 aircraft this year. Gilpatric ex- 
pects that Boeing will be able to pick 
up those deliierics as production prob- 
lems are stabilized next year. Tlics’ have 
been bit. as have otliers, by material 
shortages, labor and components manu- 
facture. particularly in electronics. 

'Ihis situation at Boeing is typical 
of the entire industry. Shortages across 
the board have slowed production tem- 
porarily. .Air Force is doing what it can 
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Box Score on Aircraft Materials and Tools 

Tight supplies of aircraft metals and tools have been a major cause of the delayed production of fighters and • 
bombers vital to national defense. The situation in some cases will improve— recent rains have eased tlie Pacific 
Northwest power shortage which had hit aluminum production. In other cases materials will continue tight. Here 
was the outlook last week; 


Tools 

Foundry equipment indus- 
try lias appealed to NPA for 
increased allotments for ex- 
pansion of the national foun- 
dry capacity to make castings 
for machine tools, engine 
blocks and other items. NPA 
officials have denied the ap- 
peal, on account of lack of 
materials. 

Ait Force has invited 150 
machine tool builders and 45 
tool rebuilders to visit ma- 
chine tool storage dwots at 
Marietta, Ca., and Omaha, 
Oct. 28 and 19 to select tools 
for lease to produce new ma- 
chine tools. 

Steel 

Estimated supply of steel 
available for all programs mili- 
tary and civilian for first quar- 


ter 1952, is 21 million tons. 

Structural steel authorized 
for industrial expansion in tlie 
first quarter 1952, will amount 
to about 50,000 tons more 
than for the fourth quarter. 

Aluminum 

Recovering from the effect 
of the drought-induced power 
shortage in the Pacific North- 
west, every aluminum pot- 
line in that region is now 
running at capacity, National 
Production Authority reports. 

Aluminum Company of 
America estimates its drought- 
caused aluminum production 
losses will be 2,2 million lb. 
instead of 8 million lb, pre- 
viously forecast. 

NPA has exempted military 
aircraft manufacturers with 
.4-1 materials allotment sym- 
bol from the order given to 


other manufacturers to reduce 
from 60 days to 45 days the 
supply of aluminum tliey can 
keep in inventory. 

Direct military demand for 
aluminum will be 80 million 
lb. greater in the first quarter 
1952, than in tire fourth 
quartet 1951. 

Copper 

Defense Mobilize! Wilson 
has released 30,000 tons of 
copper from the national 
stockpile for defense needs in 
addition to the 25,000 tons of 
copper which were released 
Aug. 17. 

NPA says it expects no 
appreciable increase in copper 
production before 1953 and 
that with inventories in mills 
virtually exhausted, current 
production must supply all 


to alleviate the situation as are other 
government agencies concerned. 

► Engine Output Low— Engine produc- 
tion is critically low. Gilpatric admitted. 

Part of this is due to the compara- 
tively recent introduction of the jet 
engine into the military picture. Short- 
ages of nickel, titanium, columbium, 
cobalt, and other metals are taking their 
toll. 

Biggest factor affecting the overall 
engine picture is labor difficulties— 
strikes, work-stoppages, etc. The engine 
program will be discussed at length 
with the manufacturers shortly in an 
effort to get at the core of this particular 
problem. 

► Too Many Spates-One definite 
course of action, Gilpatric expects, will 
considerably case the engine shortage 
situation for the aircraft manufacturer. 
Dr. Edmund P. Learned, of the Harvard 
Business School, special consultant to 
the .Air Force, has just completed a 
study of the Air Force's entire engine 
program, which Gilpatric plans to place 
in effect. 

Dr. Learned has proposed that en- 
gines and parts and components which 
arc ordered into storage depots, pipe- 

Cunently USAF orders spares in 
quantities assuring six to eight months 

U 


supply for each delivered aircraft. Navy 
requirements in this field are similar. 
Dr. Learned reports that it would be 
expedient to lower spare requirements 
to a more realistic program until the 
production picture is crystallized and 
.stabilized. 

Tliis report indicates that supplies in 
reserve Could be cut virtually in half 
until production goals arc achieved 
without harming the operational effi- 
ciency of the Air Force. 

The Learned report does not ask 
permanent change in policy for spares 
and components procurement and de- 
liveries to maintenance and storage 
facilities. It asks only tliat they be re- 
vised as a temporary expedient. But, 
Gilpatric said, from the long-range 
view, a fat larder is necessary for military 
operation. 

► McCone’s Views— McCone, who had 
just quit the Air Force after seizing a 
year to set up USAF production ex- 
pansion (as he had agreed to with Air 
Force Secretary Finlcttcr) is optimistic 
over progress of Air Force mobilization 
and expansion. 

“As is inevitable within an economy 
in transition from a peacetime status to 
a condition of partial mobilization,” 
McCone said, "the present production 
picture, insofar as it relates to aircraft 


for the Air Force is a mixed pattern of 
achievement and disappointment. 

“At the outbreak of the Korean War 
15 months ago, the tegular Air Force 
was a 48-wing organization largely 
equipped with World War II aircraft. 
Since that time, authorized force levels 
of the Air Force have been revised up- 
ward to 58, then 87 and now at 95 
with notification bv the President and 
the Joint Chiefs that it must expand 
still further. 

► Year of the Tool-up— “This past year 
might be described, in production 
terms, as the year of tooling up. By 
and large, the original modest goals 
have been met, without serious collision 
with the competing demands of the 
civilian economy and without undue 
strain upon the manpower supply. De- 
hveries of aircraft, today, are tunning 
at a rate twice that of a year ago. 

"If the present pace is maintained, 
I am confident that the rate of pro- 
duction can be doubled again by next 
spring and more than tripled by the end 
of next year. 

“When consideration is given to the 
fact that military air expansion is being 
brought off in the face of a revolution 
in aircraft and engine design resulting 
from the advent of jet propulsion and 
the penetration of the sonic barrier, I 
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believe a remarkable job has been 
done,” McCone said. 

Expansion Blocks 

Three hard facts will control the 
piogicss of the expansion program from 
this point on, McCone said. 

• Shortage of machine tools. The pres- 
ent stringency in this crucial sector, 
McCone said, is the result of two cii- 
cumstances. First the machine tool in- 
dustry was depressed for several years 
prior to the onset of tlie present emer- 
gency. Some machine tool manufac- 
turing plants had been shut down; 
others liquidated partially or entirely; 
and the industry as a whole was operat- 
ing at a loss. 

Secondly, the extraordinary demands 
resulting from the revolutionary design 
changes have in turn created a require- 
ment for many new and unique ma- 
chine tools hitherto unknown. 

"The responsible government agen- 
cies, recognizing the critical nature of 
this particular situation, have begun to 
apply remedial action. But still more 
vigorous action is needed forthwith. 
Even if such action is forthcoming, six 
months to a year will pass before pilot 
line production of machine tools can 
start in many of the new sources, and 
it will be longer still before these sources 
themselves are fully tooled up for pro- 
duction. 

"Fortunately the Ait Force's reserve 
of machine tools lias helped to tide the 
program over the first cntical year. But 
by the first of next year, the Air Force’s 
entire reserve will be in use. Substantial 
immediate relief could be had, first, by 
recourse to additional and as yet idle 
machine tools still held elsewhere in 
the military reserve, and next by the 
taking over of essential tools in private 
plants not yet participating in defense 
production. 

“The right actions now would do 
much to break this particular bottle- 
neck, But even so. 1 venture to say 
that we won’t hear the end of the 
machine tool problem for another two 

• Critical Materials. "Hard fact number 
two relates to the intensifying shortage 
in certain materials. Here again the 
difficulty arises primarily from the fact 
that the defense program must still 
compete, all too often to its disadvan- 
tage, with the civilian demand for prime 
materials. 

“For example, the crisis in aluminum, 
precipitated in part by the hydroelec- 
tric power shortage in the Northwest, 
is almost certain to force a considerable 
cut-back in the allocation of this es- 
sential material for aircraft production, 
even if we empty our dwindling stock- 
pile. 

“And the tight srj^ueeze in copper, as 
yet unrelieved by riie development of 


any important new sources, is hindering 
the Air Force program in many ways, 
particularly in the matter of electronics 
equipment. 

“In addition, the rarer industrial 
metals— notably nickel, titanium, Co- 
lumbium and cobalt— which were in 
short supply during the last war. are 
now in still shorter supply because of 
the cver-incieasing quantities needed in 
jet engines. 

"The jet engine program alone could 
conceivably exhaust the entire visible 
supply for some years to come, even 
though a series of ingenious changes in 
engine design have in many instances 
made possible the substitution of more 
plcntiml metals, 

"The alternatives seem plain enough: 
Either we master materials, or materials 
will mastei us. If the country is to have 
adequate air power, the control and 
allocation of critical materials must cat 
deeper than is presently the case. 

• Strikes and stoppages. "Hard fact 
number three— the current wave of 
strikes and work stoppages that already 
approach industry, have reached wide 
proportions, lliesc constitute an ob- 
stacle to defense production as formi- 
dable as that of the machine tool and 
critical iiiatciials shortages. 

“The summer strikes among many 
major producers of materials and com- 
ponent parts hai-e hit the aircraft indus- 
try particularly hard, most notably as 
legards the production of jet engines. 
Tlie slow-down in production which 
thereby resulted has been further com- 
pounded by other strikes affecting ma- 
chine toolproduccrs and the aircraft 
industry itself. 

"More ominous still, new- strikes of 
crippling proportions are already on the 

“I do not propose to attempt to piss 
upon the merits of these management- 
labor disputes. But in a time as perilous 
as this, the consequences of intran- 
sigence, whether on labor’s or manage- 
ment’s side, can no longer be tolerated. 
The public interest demands, if now 
seems plain to me, that at least during 
the critical months ahead, while the 
military establishment is being brought 
up to strength, nothing less than nill 
and uninterrupted production shall be 

Navy View 

Replying to an Aviation Wkek 
query, Navv Bureau of Aeronautics last 
week stated that it docs not anticipate 
calling in representatives of the aircraft 
industry “en masse” to confer on pro- 
duction status or plans for any produc- 
tion re-schcdiiling, 

BuAcr, it was explained, has been 
operating on a balanced airframe-engine 
schedule basis for some time. When 
slippages occur either in engine or air- 


frame production, the Navy contractors 
affected are notified and tlicir schedules 
adjusted accordingly. 

For c-xamplc, there is at the present 
time some slippage in connection with 
McDonnell I-'3H production program- 
ming which is under study. Contractors 
concerned will shortly be notified and 
their scheduled readjusted, BuAcr said. 

It’s Definite Now: 

CAA Takes a Slash 

Sharp retrenchment of Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration funds is now 
definite for 1952. 

The S155-million fiscal 1952 outlay 
for CAA which Congress forwarded to 
the AVhite House foi final action last 
week compares with the S214 million 
allotted for 1951. 

The President had asked for S200 
million. The House voted $160 mil- 
lion; the Senate $158 million. But 
joint conferees came out with a final 
version below that originally voted. 

Civil Aeronautics Board fated better. 
TTie $3.6 million finally approved com- 

E ates with $3.5 million tfie Board had 
ist year. The President had asked for 
$3.9 million. 

This is what CAA has to spend dur- 
ing the 1952 fiscal year; 

• Establishment of air navigatioD facil- 
ities-SlO.5 million, plus $12 million to 
liquidate contracts already entered into. 
CAA had S19 million for new obliga- 
tions last year. 

• Ait navigarion development-$l,874,- 
562 to wind up the long-range program 
now being abandoned, which lookra to 
an all-weather flying system. 

• Airports— SIS.T million, plus $10 mil- 
lion to liquidate old contracts. This 
will mean a slowdown on projects al- 
ready undem-ay, and in CAA plans for 
moving ahead with new projects. CAA 
had requested $24 million for new 
projects, and in addition planned to 
spend S30 million this year fot liqui- 
dating contracts. CAA had $24 million 
for new obligations last year— $5,5 mil- 
lion more than it. will have this year. 

• Administiation-^operation of the air- 
ways. safetv enforcement, etc., $99.- 
100.000. CAA spent $99,699,524 on 
these activities last year, when it didn’t 
have the burden of additional mobiliza- 
tion traffic. 

• Technical development— SI. 2 million 
CAA had $1,375,000 last year. 

• 'Washington National Airport- 
$1,300,000, for operation and main- 
tenance— the amount required last year, 
plus $75,000 fot construction. 

Commercial plane testing is out, 
propably for another year. Congress 
turned down the request for $600,000 
to get the program for testing new 
types of planes for commercial opera- 
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NACA Shows Cooler Blades for Hot Jets 


® Higher o|)eraling temperatures' in jet engines give 
more power, but require metals that are scarce. 

• Now research has resulted in ways to cool turbine 
blades. Use high teinperalnres with available metals. 


By Alpxunrlrr McSucely 

Cle\'cland— N'cw methods of cooling 
aircraft turbine bl.idcs and new treat- 
ments of turbine blade materials devel- 
oped through NACA research are 
available here as answers to problems 
set up by the materials shortage facing 
the U. S- aircraft engine industry. 

Pressures On airplane engine nianu- 
facturcts currently applied by DPA Ad- 
ministrator Manly I'Teischmann to use 
few^r critical materials are being tackled 
by the top brains of government re- 
search agencies and they find: 

• Experimental studies show that a new 
method of cooling aircraft turbine 


blades by inserting tubes brazed into 
the hollow interior of a blade will pro- 
vide sufficient cooling to enable the 
blade to withstand temperatures greatly 
exceeding resistance of present day solid 
blades. Result of these cooling tests is 
expected to be a finding that the cool- 
ing arrangement will make possible use 
of less strategic materials than has here- 
tofore been anticipated in projecting 
future aircraft powerplants. 

• If properly cooled, low-temperature 
alloy steels will serve as well as a high- 
tem’perature alloy with 97% strategic 
metal without cooling would do. 

• Arrangements to cool the rotor disc 
using vanes or other devices will make 


it possible for the disc to withstand 
much higher temperatures than it 
would take without cooling. 

• Combinations of ceramic materiak 
and metals now practicable will make 
it possible to achieve three times the 
life of current best alloys at current jet 
engine operating temperatures. 

• Use of heat treatment will double the 
life of non-strategic materials used in 
jet engine blades. 

Tile problem of substituting non- 
critical jet engine materials has become 
one of increasing urgency with the de- 
mand for large-scale engine production 
to build up to the proposed HO-wine 
U.S. Air Force. 

► Cold or Hot— NACA research scien- 
tists state flatly that rates approaching 
the 18,000 jet engines a year which are 
called for are impossible using the scarce 
cobalt and columbiiim materials now 
specified for blades. 

The seemingly paradoxical technique 
of cooling blades so they can be sub- 
jected to greater heat has been devel- 
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oped from an immediate postwar blade 
design which was a simple hollow blade 
cooled by air bled from the main engine 
compressor through the turbine wheel. 
After this came an experimental hollow 
blade with internal fins to inaease the 
cooling area much as the fins on cylin- 
der heads of a piston aircraft engine cool 
sucli a powerplant. Packing the blade- 
cooling cavity with small metal tubes 
brazed in place was the next step as a 
practical production method of getting 
equivalent increase in cooling area with- 
out the complications of mass-produc- 
in^ntemal blade fins. 

TTie NACA engine testers say that 
such a tube-fitted blade is relatively 
easy to make and gives satisfactory cool- 
ing. It is being suggested to manufac- 
turers and several arc already understood 
to be interested in its possibilities. 

► More Ecoaomical— In present jet en- 
gines more than half of the ait that 
passes from the compressor through the 
combustion chambers is not burned but 
is used to reduce the temperatures of 
the burning gases to limits that the 
engine's structural members will with- 
stand. NACA researchers say it is more 
economical to use some of this extra 
air to cool the turbine parts. That will 
make it possible to bum additional 
quantities of the air in the combustion 
chambers, thus increasing gas tempera- 
tures and thrust of the engine. Or the 
cooling advantage presumably could be 
used in employing less critical and low 
temperature materials for the blades. 

A demonstration of the effectiveness 
of the tube-filled blades at the NACA 
Lewis Laboratory showed that the tem- 
perature of uncooled blades dropped 
from 1,400 deg. to 1,100 deg, when 
only 1 % of the air was bled for cooling 
and the blade temperature dropped suc- 
cessively to 875 deg. and to 775 deg. 
as the cooling air flow was increased 
first to 3% and then to 5%. although 
the gas temperature remained at 1,400 
cleg. 

NACA scientists expressed great faith 
in the future of ceramel (combination 
of ceramics and metals) as a blade ma- 
terial replacing present strategic ma- 
terials. On a strategic index of materials, 
ceramel is only two-tenths as critical as 
the alloys currently used. Moreover 
tlic life of the ceramel blade is approxi- 
mately tliree times that of the current 
alloy blades. 

► New Type Mounting— The blades are 
formed by cold press and scintcring and 
liot pressing has also been used experi- 
mentally. 

With the advent of the ceramel 
blade, NACA expects ot see eventual 
obsolescence of the familiar fir-tree 
blade mount, which has not worked 
well for tlie ceramel blades. A new type 
of mounting has been devised which 
uses four metal pins to liold the blade 
in place in the wheel. 


Two Strikes End 


• Issues still unsolved, but 
Truman appeal honored. 

• CIO seeks car bargaining 
practices in air industry. 

Executive board of United Auto 
3Votkets-CIO in .special session at 
Washington last week authorized strik- 
ing UAW locals at Douglas Aircraft Co. 
and Wright Aeronautical Corp. plants 
to call off their strikes, in response to 
President Truman’s appeal, relayed by 
Wage Stabilization Board. The locals 
were expected to comply with the na- 
tional board's authorization and the 
strikes were expected to end last week. 

However the union executive board 
declined a third WSB request to end a 
strike at ten Borg-Wamet divisions. In- 
stead it offered to work out a fecial 
arrangement with defense agencies for 
resuming production on any item criti- 
cally needed for defense production. 

► Critical of Truman— UAW-CIO Presi- 
dent Walter P. Reuther asserted that 

the union balked on the Borg-Wamer 
request because only 15% of B-W pro- 
duction is defense items; the other 85% 
he said is civilian production, mostly 
auto parts. Reuther criticized President 
Truman’s referral of the Botg-Wamei 
strike to WSB and asserted the union 
should have been consulted before the 
referral. 

Meanwhile at Pratt & Wliitney Air- 
craft’s Southington, Conn, engine plant 
1,900 striking members of the Interna- 
tiona! Association of Machinists-AFL 
had returned to work after a four-week 
strike while negotiations continued over 
an unlimited arbitration clause which 
the union had insisted on. 

Backeioimd on the three strikes acted 
on by WSB and the UAW executive 
board is this; 

• Douglas Aircraft-Production of C-124 
Clobeinastcr II has been halted since 
Sept. 5 bv 10,000 striking employes at 
Ix)ng Bea'cli. Tlie Globemaster. used to 
evacuate 127 wounded out of Korea in 
one flight, is the largest transport iii 
jKoduction for the Air Force. Issues; 
svages, iniprmemcnt factor, union shop, 
automatic progression. United .^i^Claft 
Welders (Independent) also struck over 
wages at Long Beach. Santa Monica 
;md El Segundo plants. 

• Wright Aeronautical-Production of 

nc-w Sapphire J-65 jet engine halted 
Sept- 26 bs- almost 10.000 employes at 
Wood-Ridge and Garfield. N. plants. 
Issues: K-ages and welfare demands. 

• Boig-Wamcr Corp.-Prodiiction of 
fuel pumps and other aircraft engine 
parts halted on Oct. 10 by strikes of 


7,000 employes in 10 divisions. Issue: 
UAW-CIO demand for bargaining cor- 
pqtarion-wide instead of in individual 

WSB also was considering a fourth 
UAW-CIO dispute which Truman sent 
to the board before a strike began over 
wage demands, It involves 13 brass and 
copper fabricating plants, employing 
50.000. 

► CarsandPlanes-Behind UAW-CIO’s 
demands is a drive to impose on the 
aircraft industry most of the bargaining 

K ctices of the automobile industry. 

ese include: bargaining with a cor- 
poration with regard to all of its plants 
as well as cost-of-living escalator, an- 
nual productivity increases, pensions 
and other welfare clanses- 

John W. Livingston, UAW-CIO vice 
president and head of the Union's air- 
craft department, is a labor member of 
WSB. He considers himself disqualified 
to sit only on the Douglas case because 
he personally participated in bargaining 
negotiations. He was not certain 
wlicthcr he would sit on the board in 
the other UAW-CIO cases. 


Dean Says Tactical 
A-Weapons Are Here 

New U. S. atomic weapons can can- 
cel out on the battlefield the numerical 
advantage of the enemy. Gordon Dean, 
.Atomic Energy Commission chairman 
recently stated. 

No longer is the atomic warfare po- 
tential confined to intercontinental 
strategic bomber strikes at the industrial 
heart of an enemv country, Dean said 
in an address at San Francisco. Yet he 
docs not believe the use of tactical 
atomic weapons on a battlefield would 
provoke an enemy atomic attack on 
U S- cities, because of fear of reprisal 
from U. S. strategic bombers on enemy 
cities. , 

"\3'e are now entering an era where 
the quantities of atomic weapons avail- 
able to us will he so great and the types 
so varied tliat we may utilize them in 
many ways heretofore not possible. 
Dean said. . 

Besides the actual atomic bombs, 
these new sveapons include the develop- 
ment of experimental atomic-powered 
planes and submarines. Consolidated 
Vultce is currcntlv building the airframe 
for the first atomic-powered plant at Ft. 
W’nrth. to be powered by an atomic en- 


Coniplele F-51 Job 

Grand Central Aircraft delivered to 
USAF the last of 200 F-5ls being re- 
conditioned and ovahaulcd under a 
program which w.is begun 16 months 
ago, 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


Space Flight Talk Gets Down-to-Earth 


• Scientists at London agree 
it’s time to start translating 
theories into practice. 

* And they also think it can 
be done fairly soon — by a 
civilian organization. 

The world’s civilian scientists ate tiik- 
iiig tlte thcoo' of space travel and ap- 
pMng it to schemes that seem capable 
of realization relatiseh' soon— perhaps 
in tlie next 10 years. 

This trend from fanev to fact is nosv 
defining astrouautieal aims w ithin closer 
limits-ncar-to^Mfth satellite orbits for 
a beginning, and Ixisicailv practical de- 
sign thinking to promote early accom- 
piishment. 

Significant ideas on the cstablishinciit 
of earth satellites were da;cloped in 
technical talks and a s\Tnposinm at tlic 
recent Second International Congress 


Special Report 

Because of fhc groiving interest 
in and approaching realization of 
space fravei, Aviation Week re- 
quested the British Interplanetary 
Society’s council member ]. Ilnni- 
phries to furnish on-the-spot cov- 
erage at the recent Second 
International Congress on Astro- 
nautics- Here is his analysis of 
the event and some of the high- 
liglits of the technical discussions. 


of Astronautics, in London, wliich was 
sponsored by the British Interplanetary 

Th? growing importance of these de- 
velopments. wliich not so long ago 
would have been considered in the 
realm of science-fiction, w.is furtlicr em- 
phasized by the formation of the Inter- 
national Astionautical federation, the 
aim of wliich is to promote the acliicvc- 
ment of space Sight. 

The new federation, which will have 
headquarters in Switzerland, is the first 
of its kind. It was effected at a meeting 
at the Congress of more than 50 dele- 
gates of space-flight organizations repre- 
senting 1 3 countrics-England, the U.S.. 
Canada, France, Denmark, Holland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, 
Germanv. Argentina, and Spain. 

Discussions at the Congress covered 
these highlights: 

• Instruinent-canying vehicles. 
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LI. a. UtLKGATES to astronautics conpess; (I tot) Amtiican Rocket SneietT’s F- C. 
Dutanl and A. G. Haley, and Pacific Rocket Society’s E. V. Sawyet. 


• Freighter scheme for space "platfoim” 

’.Ti Sight techniques, 

• Nuclear energy application. 

• Military and civilian efforts as affect- 
ing the overall program. 

1. Instrument Carrier 

It is now generally agreed that an 
eartli-satcllite vehicle placed in a stable 
orbit at some distance outside the 
eartli's atmosphere could perform a 
large number of functions. Ihis utility, 
together with various aspects of satel- 
lite-vehicle design and operation were 
discussed in detail in the 17 papers 
comprising the technical sessions. 

One of the &rst applications is likely 
to be a small instrument-carrying vehicle 
in a close orbit— at about SDO mi. alti- 
tude. 

► ’Ihree Step Rocket-BIS’s K. W, Gat- 
land. A, M, Kunesch and A. E, Dixon 
in their paper, “Minimum Satellite 
Vehicles,” advanced the possibility of 
putting a 484-lb, payload of instruments 
and tclcmctery equipment into such an 
orbit, 'Ihey concluded that it could be 
done witli a tlirce-step rocket using 
liquid oxygen-hydrazine, and weighing 
91 metric tons (metric ton equals 
2,204 lb.). 

Construction contemplated would be 
no further advanced than that of the 
Martin Viking, and tlie low overall 
wciglit would be obtained by casting off 
the propellant tanks of the first step 
as they are used— before the complete 
step is jettisoned. 

2. Freighter Scheme 

As techniques progress, an orbital 
space-station will bo required for re- 
search, for example, as an astronomical 
obseevatorv, and as a refueling base for 
true intcrplanctacv spaceships. Con- 
struction of this outer "platform” would 
necessitate the use of freight rockets 
capable of toting the station materials 
into the orbit. These freight rockets 
were considered by various speakers. 
►Four Step Rocket— Ing. H. Hoeppner 
of Germany's Gesellschaft fOr Wel- 


traumforschung, described a four-step 
rocket capable of carrying a toad of 8,5 
metric tons into an orbit at an altitude 
of 1088 mi., the orbital period being 
2 hr. at this height. 

Gross weight of the complete con- 
figuration would be 871 metric tons, its 
overall length 115 ft., and maximum 
diameter 8o ft. 

Propellant mixture would be nitric 
acid-hydrazine, assumed to have a spe- 
cific thrust of 800 Ib./Ib./sec. The first 
two stages are intended to be recovered 
by parachute, the third discarded, and 
the last to remain in the orbit, although 
a version also was described which is 
fitted with wings for gliding back to a 
piloted landing on earth. A brief sum- 
mary of the relevant data is given in 
tlie accompanying table. 

3. Return Technique 


Greatest problem in the glider return 
technique from artificial satellites ap- 

K rs to be the aerodynamic heating. 

is was dealt with in detail by BIS s 
T. R, F. Nonweiler, He proposes an 
all-wing delta-type glider using a double 
wedge section witli tlie maximum thick- 
ness well back. 

Such a configuration would requite a 
very low wing loading-about 6.15 
Ib./sq. ft. to keep the maximum skin 
temperature witliin manageable limits. 
Assuming a maximum allowable tem- 
perature of 1800C., which would occur 
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PAYLOAD as fusetiou of glider size 
(wiog loading 6 Ib./sq,/ft). 


on the lower niiig surface near tlie lead 
ing edge, then a 5-ton payload could be 
glid<^ down in a craft with a gross 
weight of 20 tons (long tons). 

► ’loe Limit— I'heie would appear to be 
a limit to tlie permissible payload, I his 
is at a gross weight of 4U tons and pay- 
load of 7 tons. Above this figure tlie 
payload decreases with increasing gross 
weight. 

It was pointed out that as the high 
temperature zone was localized it might 
be possible to raise the local allowable 
temperature by means of a ceramic in- 
sert. Even a small increase in tempera- 
ture would have an appreciable effect 
oil the maximum alliiwable size of 

4. Nuclear Power 

Still further in the future is the use 
of nuclear energy for spaceship propul- 
sion. But even tiere, artificial satellites 
may play an essential part, Prof. Lyman 
Spitzer, BIS member, who also is in 
charge of Princeton University Observa- 
tory, proposed what may prove to be 
the most economical metliod of using 
nuclear energy for such a project. 

A ship moving from a satellite orbit 
around the earth to a satellite orbit 
around the moon or another planet 
would require only a small acceleration 
and could therefore use a small thrust 
over a very long period. 

An electrically accelerated ion beam 
could be used to achieve an ion ejec- 
tion velocity of 62 mi./sec. without tlie 
use of very high temperatures in the 
propellant gases. Gases obtained from 
planetary atmospheres cauld be used for 
the propellant. ‘Ihe consumption would 
be very small, consequently low mass 
ratios could be used. 

5. Civilian Effort 

In an interview with the Aviation 
Week’s representative Dr. Eugen 
Sanger, famed rocket pioneer and au- 
thonty on flight at extreme altitudes, 
voiced the opinion that the require- 
ments for military long-range rockets 
and artificial satellites were on divergent 
lines. For most military purposes, the 
available comparatively tow-pcifonnance 
propellants woula suffice, hence only a 
small percentage of militan effort was 
likelv to be put into developing liigh- 

C erformanee propellants such as liquid 
uorine-liquid hydrogen and liquid 
fluorine-hydrazine. 

Also, such propellants are nearly al- 
ways extremely difficult to handle and 
some of them might remain very ex^- 
sive. two further points against their 
use by the military. 

► Job for Civilians— Sanger considered 
that the best way of producing an in- 
strumcnt-carr>’ing satellite vehicle, as- 
suming favorable economic conditions, 
would be to set up a civilian institute 
for that purpose, rather than rely on 
military research. 

Broadly speaking, this would be de- 
voted to research on basic problems 
arising in the development of an artifi- 
ciat satellite and the practical applica- 
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Writa for 36-pago Clare Bulletin No. 114 


• Pictured here ice ten CLARE Sealed 
Relays from which every trace of moisture 
and gas is being removed by a high vacuum 
pump. 

After the first pumping, the eudosurea are 
flushed with dry nitrogen and again pumped 

this extreme vacuum, enclosures and seals are 
tested for leaks by means of the mass spec- 
trometer (right). This device can detect a leak 
so small that it would uke 31 years for one 
cubic centimeter of air to pass throu^ it. 
Containers are next filled with dry nitrogen 
to a pressure of at least one atmosphere. 
When the evacuating tubes are pinched OS’, 


the enclosures are hermetically sealed. 

More than forty differeni series of CLARE 
hermetically scaled relays . , . immune to 
every type of climalic or environmental con- 
ditions ... are now available to relay users. 
Innumerable variations of coil and contact 
specifications are possible. 

If your relay requirement calls for the utmost 


ing conditions, get in touch with the CLARE 
sales engineer nearest you or C P. CLARE 
& CO„ 4719 West Sunnyside Avenue, ai- 
cago 30. Illinois. In Canadai Canadian Line 
Materials Ltd.. Toronto 13. Cable address: 
CLARELAY. 
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First in the Industrial Field 




.ICATIONS OF SILICONE RUBBER 



WHEN TEMPERATURES ARE EXTREME 
IT’S SILICONE PARTS BY KIRKHILL 

Kirkhill Rubber is an experienced fabricator of Silicone materials. 
Our engineers and production men are constantly working with 
applications in this highly specialized field. 

If the characteristics of Silicones— high and low temperature 
resistance, (from SOO" F to -1 10° F) . . . chemical stability ... ex- 
cellent dielectric properties . . . resistance to weathering, oxidation, 
corona and ozone ... can be of value to your problem, call Kirkhill. 
Our know-how and facilities are at your service. 


KIRKHILL 

Rubber Co. 



gladir fl.MRf cm your desigr. 


tions of these studies. One of the main 
items would be the development of 
high-performance propellants and the 
incident basic work, particularly on heat 

Assuming that an institute of ap- 
proxiraateiv the same size and with the 
same facilities as Pecnemimdc (where 
V-2. was developed) were available, it 
should be possible to develop an instru- 
ment-carrying satellite vehicle in 10-12 

Sanger is president of the new Fed- 
eration. In collaboration with Dr. Irene 
Brcdt, he was responsible for the work 
on Germanv’s round-the-world rocket 
bomber program. Although this project 
was never completed, much work was 
done on the 100-ton-thrust rocket 
motor at the Trauen research station, 
where Sanger was in charge. 

Other kev personnel in the Federa- 
tion arc vice-presidents Andrew G. 
Halcv of the American Rocket Societv 
and Dr. G. Looser of the Gcsclischaft 
fiir \Vcltraumforschung. 



New Heat-Treat Unit 
Installed by Harvey 

new vertical heat-treat unit for 
high-strength extruded materials has 
been installed by Harvey Aluminum 
Co., Los Angeles. 

This is the third in the company’s 
battery of furnaces spc-cially designed 
for positioning materials vertically to 
get higher heat-treat properties ani re- 
duction of twist and bow reported in- 
volved in some of the older, horizontal 
processing. 

The vertical furnace can heat-treat 
extrusions more than 45 ft. long and 
weighing up to 3,000 lb. Electrical 
heating elements arc electronicailv con- 
trolled. 

Material is carried on a head holder 
which lowers into a water well .some 
seven stories deep, then is hoisted into 
the cylindrical heat-treater. After treat- 
ment. the material is lowered into the 
wh. 41 for quenching! 
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A bigger payload an the world's sky rood 




For OSTUCO Tubing affords inherent slrenglh- 
wilhoul-weighl advantages white meeting oil 
Army, Navy, and AMS speeificolions. This ver- 
satile tubing offers additional advantages, too. 
It is easily mochined, formed, and fabricated 
to the most exacting requirements - . , its oppli- 
collons range from fuel lines to engine mounts. 

OSTUCO made the first "Chrome-Moly" ever 
produced for oircraft use, Today it is one of the 
largest manufacturers — supplying 26 U. S. 
plane builders with OSTUCO Aircraft Tubing. 
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The ff'ell Tempered Aircraft^II 



an Example 

of HARTWELL SERVICE 


Engineering a Good Design 

* First strive for simplicity, although complexity may 
he the easiest path; next, adaptahilily. 

* The users’ needs come first. There’s no substitute for 
good flying qualities and maximum utilization. 

Under the fi'tJe “The Well Tempered Aircraft,” Arthur E. Raymond, vice 
president-engineering, Douglas Aircraft Co., delivered the 39th Wiihur Wright 
Memorial Lecture before the Royal Aeronautical Society in London Sept. 10. 
Because it is the most thorough approach to the problems of constructing today’s 
aircraft made by a recognizM authority in recent months, AvutioN Week is 
publishing the ma/or portion of Mr. Raymond’s paper in inslaliments. including 
copies of the original drawings. The first appeared Oct. IS and discussed in detail 
"Proper Environment" and "Good Initial Choice," the first two of Mr. Raymond’s 
eight fundamental elements essential to production. 


Hartwell scr^'ice is based 
upon the determination 
to always have available 

whotever the usage. The 
H-5000 and its com- 
panion. the hea\-y duty 
H-5100, for example, 
were developed by us to 
provide the advantages 
of our already proved 
trigger action btches 
for modem high-speed 
planes in which external 
load conditions are 

Other latches are 
continually being devel- 

specialized applications, 




HARTWELL 

AVIATION SUPPLY COMPANY 


HAarWELl Coble Termlnoli 
lAnWElL Aileron Fillings 


3. Detail Design 

Two aircraft designed to the same 
specification may differ widely in size, 
cost, and weight simply because of rela- 
tive quality of detail design. In fact, 
much of the progress being made in the 
art consists in learning how to design 
a small, efficient aircraft to do the job 
previously done by a large complicated 
one. Not only does this hold true of 
the aircraft as a whole; it is also true of 
its components, down to the smallest 

It is not always appreciated that a 
pound saving in weight empty may be 
compounded into ten or mote pounds 
saving in gross weight on modem de- 
signs. 

Quality, weight saving, and simplicity 
are all closely related. The simplest de- 
sign that fulfills all desired characteris- 
tics i.s likely to be the lightest, with best 


performance, and the most dependable 
and reliable in its operation. 

► Simplicity Best— In comparing a com- 
plicated design with a simple one, engi- 
neers often tend to compare them with 
both designs fully des eloped and work- 
ing perfectly, just as the designer in- 
tended. In such a comparison the more 
complicated design often looks better. 
Unfortunately, all the intangibles act 
against the complicated design and in 
favor of the simple one. Some of the 
intangibles are: 

• Design time. Aircraft designs are not 
made in ivory towers; the design of each 
component must be scheduled, often 
far in advance of the time that the 
degree of complexity is known. Thus 
the complex design rarely gets as much 
time, in proportion to its needs, as the 
simple one. Very often the complex 
design can onlv b'e carried to the point 
where it barely works, and then must 


COMPMM/S£ BETWEEN S/MPUCUY 
AND THEORETICAL PERFECTION 
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K MONEL " W MONEL 

Age-hardenable, non-magnetic alloys offering high strength, 
excellent corrosion -resistance and good working properties 


Where stressed structural member muse be placed dose 

strength is needed in corrosive environments, these Inco 
Nickel Alloys offer solutions to the problems of metal 

sub-zero temperatures. And both alloys provide moderate 
strength at temperatures to 900°?. 

"K"® Monel and ' KR' S Monel are similar in composi- 
tion and properties. “KR" Monel has better machinafaility 
and is recommended for pans requiringintricacemachining. 
The principal engineering characteristics of these alloys 


Tensile Properties; "K" Monel in the fully age-hardened 
condition has a minimum yield strength <0.2% offset) of 
100,000 psi and a tensile strength of over 140.000 psi, with 
minimum elongations (in 2 in.) of tS% and 20% for cold* 
drawn and bot-rolled materials respectively. "KR" Monel, 
age-hardened, has a minimum yield strength (0.2% offset) 
of 90,000 psi with minimum elongation of 20% fin 2 in.) 
for as-rolled material. 

Shear Strength: The shear strength of "K " Monel, as deter- 
mined with .050-in. x .250-in. specimens subjeaed to double 
shear, is (full hard, age-hardened) 98,450 psi maximum, 
with 0.04 in. deflection. The shear strength of "K" Monel 
rivets, fully age-hardened, is 89,200 psi with ultimate ten- 
sile strength of 147,000 psi. 

Spring Properties: "K" Monel wire can be cold-drawn and 
age-hardened to develop 160,000 to 200,000 psi tensile 
strength. The torsional proportional limit of cold-drawn, 
age-hardened wire is about 40% of the ultimate tensile 
strength. 

Endurance Limit: In rotating beam tests of polished speci- 


mens at room temperature and 10.000 r.p.m., "K” Monel 
(cold-drawn, age-bardened) showed an endurance limit for 
10* cycles of 41.000 to 59.000 psi. 

Mognetic Charocteristics: "K" and "KR" ace non-magneiic 

Working Characteristics: Both "K" Monel and "KR” Monel 
may be hot-worked, forged, and cold-worked. "K" Monel 
may be readily machined in the annealed condition and 
may be considered commercially machinable at practical 
rates in other conditions with Brinell hardness of up to 275. 
"KR" Monel, because of higher carbon content and spe- 
cial thermal treatment, has better machinability than "K" 
Monel and is recommended for parts requiring more intri- 
cate machining. Because of greater hardness, both alloys 
will take a higher polish than Monel. Both may be joined 
by the usual welding, brazing, and soldering processes. 
Corrosion Resislanca; These alloys are highly resistant to 
attack by most commonly-encountered corrosives, includ- 
ing mineral and organic acids, alkalies, salts, potable and 
industrial waters, foods, organic compounds, and oxidizing 
atmospheres at normal and elevated temperatures. 

Forms Produted: "K" Monel is supplied in most commonly- 
used mill forms— rods, hexagons, squares, flats, strip, sheet, 
seamless tubing, wire, welding materials-and in a variety 
of finishes and conditions. "KR" Monel is produced in tods, 
hexagons, squares, hot-rolled and cold-drawn, 

Applications: Because these alloys retain their non-magnetic. 
corrosion-resistant, and high physical qualities at abnor- 
mal temperatures, they have been used to advantage in 
aviation instruments, roller chains for retractable landing 
gear, controls, springs and contact arms in electrical equip- 
ment, in stressed structural members and fastenings, 



Microcast* 


Power Blading Means 



Real Production Economies 


The MiCROCAiT Process of preci- 
sion casting for aircraft engine 
power bUding alTords outstanding 
production economies to design 
engineers working on those re- 
markable new power systems, And 
the reasons for these savings over 
conventional methods are both 
unique and exclusive with the 

take advantage of the simplicity 
and inexpeosiveness of tooling, 
avoid tool breakage. You effect sub- 


cal alloys- Likewise, you effect man 
power savings and free equipment 
and floor space for other necessary 
operations. Perhaps the Microcast 
Process can solve some of your pro- 
duaion problems; better investi- 
gate todayl 



courses, will rarely he as well main- 

•'t'toolcm ill Psycholog)— Carts-oscr of 
learning trum prcs ious designs is u iiiu- 
|i)r iiKl in reducing troubles in sersiee. 
A design dcs elopea trom a precious de- 
sign, II tne basic principles arc still cor- 
rect in tlic new application, is usnall) 
better than a completely new one. 

It takes engineers a tew hard knocks 
to make them rcaliac this; some never 
do. 


An engineer likes to take pride in a 
new and Original design; lie gets more 
satisfaction trom this tlian trom im- 
pror ing an existing one. It is a probieui 
m psyeiiology to get designers to take 
pride in the reliability' and troubic-ftce 
operation of their product, rather than 
in the originality ot their concept. On 
the other hand, using an old design in 
new conditions, to wltich it is basiftilly 
unsuited, can be equally as bad. 

► Refinement of Design— When refine- 
ment of design is canied on with the 
idea of making it meet requirements 
more exactly, it often results in more 
complication, higher cost, and in gen- 
eral, a poorer overall design, 'nils is the 
disease referred to as "perfectionism." 

W'hetc refinement takes the form of 
conscious simplification, more often 
than not the result is a real improve- 
ment . . . But even simplification, car- 
ried on too long, results in the basic 
concept falling behind the state of the 


Complication is sometimes the path 
of least resistance for the designer. It is 
either the result of lack of knowledge 
or lack of adequate thought. Tlic sim- 


Amazing Aircraft Finish 
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pie wav of doing something is not 
nsiiail) the one that springs first to 
mind. 

To achieve simplicity it is often 
necessary to make a succession of de- 
signs of detail parts and tlitow c-ach one 
awav in favor of a better solution, 

► lliusion of Economy— Designing to a 
fixed budget rather than for a certain 
level of excellence may result in a spotty 
combination of good and bad elements. 
Designing to a fixed budget may be 
good if the budget is properly set. If 
it is too low the result is illusory: the 
cost of the original design is kept down 
hut the costs of the subsequent de- 
velopment necessary to reach an accept- 
able level of perfection are higher. 

T here is such a tiling as inlicrent sim- 
plicitv. Certain aircraft configurations 
lead toward straightforward and simple 
solutions of detail problems. Other 
arrangements make one figlrt every step 

It is often found also, as the de- 
sign progresses, that small deviations 
from the initial requitements mas make 
major simplification possible. Hence, 
the importance of keeping the door 
open to permit detail modification of 
the rcquircnicnts for the general benefit 
of the wliolc. 

► .Adaptability— .Another quality which 
catties through, all the way from the 
general arrangement of an aircraft to 
the detail design of its components, is 
its abilitv to absorb future tcclinologinil 

An aircraft designed for one partic- 
ular type and model of engine in such 
a way that the replacement of tliat en- 
gine by anoflict of somewhat different 
size and characteristics can only be ac- 
complished by major structural altera- 


tions, is in a highly vulnerable pusiticin 
it that engine fails tn come through as 
imficipatea. 

Xor can it take adsantage of succes- 
si\o future improvements in power- 
plants as they come along through the 

If the design is to remain well- 
balanced through successive increases in 
power some thought must be initially 
gir en to adaptability to carry more pay 
load or csen different types of paylo.id. 
I'or passenger transport aircraft, the 
nature of these future changes can he 
fairly well anticipated in ads’ance; witli 
militarr aircraft, life and usefulness may 
be grcatlv increased by the installation 
of items of military equipment which 
were not even dreamed of at the time 
of initial design. 

Wing area, planfotni shape, and 
thickness ratio can be chosen for high- 
est initial efficiency, or some leeway can 
be left for later grosvth. T'hc same holds 
true for propeller diameter. 

A long view is required to sacrifice 
immediate advantage for tfic benefit of 
longevity. A good aircraft may be in 
service for ten vears or more and it is 
wise to keep its growth possibilities well 
in mind from the beginning. 

►Safety— An aircraft in operation pos- 
sesses both kinetic and potential energy. 
Not onh’ is it moving rapidlv: it is apt 
to be a long wa\' up, 'Poo rapid absorp- 
tion of this energy spells danger. 

Many new dcs'ices are placed on .an 
aircraft in the hope and expectation 
that thcr' svill increase safetv. Somc- 
tiincs such devices end up by doing just 
the opposite. 

If the failure of a safety device in 
scrs'iee occurs more often than does the 
failure it is intended to protect against 





...WHEN WE SAID WE WOULD FLY 
FREIGHT AT AIR EXPRESS SPEEDS 
WITH RAIL EXPRESS RATES. 


COMPARE FREIOHT RATES 
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Fly in* Tieet 
Air Freight 
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COMPARE SPEED 

Flying Tiger scheduled air 
freight takes your products 
across the nation overrughL 3S 
fast air freighters take single 
loads up to 20,000 pounds and 
are at your service 365 days of 
the year. Air freight is our 
exclusive business — we do not 
carry passengers, mail or 
express — instead your freight 
carries top priority ail the time. 


COMPARE SERVICE 

Flying Tiger scheduled air 
freight gives you door>to*door 
delivery. The Flying Tiger 
Advance Manifest System 
enables immediate cargo identi- 
fication and location at any time 
during transit. Freight on 
Flying Tiger freighters requires 
less crating than any other 
method of transportation — in 
many cases no crating at all. 


7m. 

GENERAL OmCBS: 
LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL 
SURBANK, CAUFORNIA 

Agents in principol cities 
throughout the worIcL 
...WORLD'S LARGEST OPERATOR 
OF AIR FREIGHT AIRCRAFT 
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when you need 
"AN" screws 


...check With Scovill 


Scovill pitched in before to help the aircraft 
industry with top quality screws and bolts 
made to AN Specifications. Now we are 
ready to help again. 

Scovill's past experience in the manu&c- 
ture of custom-made parts can help you cope 
with the higher standards and new methods 
involved in aircraft procurement today. Let 
us know your needs. 






... it is CCThiinlv not a true safety dc- 


Simiiarlv, systems backed up by other 
svstcms which will presumably be used 
if the first system mils, in turn backed 
up by other systems, and so on, simply 
tend to multiply the insecurity. 

The constant shoring up of a poorly 
conceived design with crutches here and 
props there, rather than . . . throwing 
the whole thing out and replacing it 
with a properly designed component, is 
a pcnny.wisc and pound-foolish policy. 
► Style— The aeronautical profession is 
beset by stylists and faddists. For a few 
years an attempt is made to operate 
everything electricallv; then hydraulics 
becomes the rage; then a rcs’ersion to 
mechanical controls. At the present 
time there seems to be too much sub- 
servience to the god of electronics. Ex- 
perience of all these things shows that 
thes’ all have their troubles and thev 
all have their place; the one that will 
do the best job should be chosen, not 
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precision 

production 

For more than 35 years The Pierce Governor Company. Inc. of 
Anderson, Indiana, has excelled In the design, engineering. 

Aircraft Industries. Today's production features: 


Sisson Automatk ChoJres 
Famous Pierce Governors 


Aircraft Engine Confro/s 




Hydraulic Transmission Controls 





GOvenniORS 



^ pflooucnowQuxNTny 


tlic out which is f.uiiiliar or ])er>onalh 
prcfcr.ibif. 

Proper fiiiiftioniiig is more important 
tliaii style or appearance, and the de- 
signer who attempts to force his braiiv 
cliiid into a form which satisfies Iiis 
■icstlictic sense at tlic expense of its per- 
formance or flight characteristics lias 
not done a good job. 'ITicrc is no need, 
as witli ears, to maintain a distinctis’c 
appc-aianee to identify the product. 

There is comfort in the fact tliat a 
device which is tmly functional usually 
looks right and very seldom will offend 
the sensibilities, 

Premature enthusiasms and a priori 
conceptions must he rigidly put to one 
side if a well-tempered aircraft is to 
be acliieved. All through tlie design 
phase, clioicc.s base to be made hctweeii 
various ways of doing things. 

(ii the early stages these clioiecs tend 
til affect the general arrangement and 
large itc-iiis; later on they affect smaller 
parts. These choices must be based on 
the best information and analysis, with 
a minimum of snap decision or deci- 
sions influenced bv emotion. The de- 
sign must be progtessiwelv frozen as it 
goes along, neither too earlv nor too 
late. Too earlv is inesponsibility. too 
late is perfectionism. 

► Prodncibilitv— .Aircraft production at 
best is not liigh-voluinc production, and 
the type of tooling required, except for 
a few items such as standard bolts and 
nuts ... is not liigh-production tooling. 

Sucli tooling is far too inflexible to 
accommodate itself to the constant 
stream of changes which is an inevitahle 
concomitant of aircraft des’cloomcnt. 
This lesson was learned the hard wav 
bv the motor induslrv during the recent 
war, when it was pressed into the manu- 
facture of aircraft. 

Tliere has been considerable progress 
siirc aircraft were made bs liand witli 
little or no tooling. Tlic correct middle 
course is to provide com|jarativelv sim- 
ple tools which can be augmented or 
duplicated if production is stepped iip. 
and which can he thrown awav if the 
do.sien is cliangcd , . . The true prn- 
du^ihi'litv of a design, as that term 
should bo u.scd. is the denrec of its 
admtnbilitv to the use of this type of 
simnle tooling. 

► Stand-i'diz-ition— Even the most con 
lentional plane is far from being an 
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assembly of standaid parts, but stand- 
ardization plays its part in good design. 

Good stan^rds ate those which re- 
sult almost horn necessity. They ace de- 
veloped because it is appaient to every- 
one that it would be highly inefficient 
not to develop them. 

Standards which are imposed by edict 
or which have to be crammed down 
people's throats arc almost always bad 
standards, with a stifling effect on pro- 
gressive design. Standard practice, a 
broader type of standardization than 
standard parts, can be a most useful 
adjunct to design by ensuring the uni- 
form utilization of best previous experi- 


Engineeting, tooling, and shop should 
keep close to each other, mentally and 
physically, during construction of the 
prototype. It is a team effort and must 
be carried through in that spirit. 

4. Development 

► rhere should really be more than 
one prototype, not only because of the 
s'ulnerability of putting all the eggs in 
one basket, but also to shorten develop- 
ment time by running tests in parallel. 
In some insUnccs. overall expense and 
time can be saved by having as many as 
ten or a dozen articles in flight test 
status concurrentlv. There are, in anv 



event, good reasons for having at least 

► The Time Log— Experience shows 
that normally it takes at least as long 
to perfect a design after first flight as 
the time that has gone into it before 
first flight. For example, if it takes 1 5 
months to design and build the first 
prototype, it will be at least 2i years 
from the start of design until the air- 
craft is shaken down and ready ... for 
production deliveries. 

A fairly conventional design or one 
with a high degree of carryover from 
previous experience may, upon occasion, 
be put into production before the first 
article has been tested, with reasonable 
assurance that the changes required will 
not be so drastic as to necessitate re- 
building. 

But usually there has to be a gap be- 
tween the completion of the develop- 
ment period and the start of production 
deliveries. In some cases this mav have 
to be as long as the time it took to 
build the Erst article. Thi.s would mean, 
in the example cho.sen of a 1 'i-month 
aircraft, that production deliveries 
might actuaTlv start somewhere berivecn 
two and a half to nearlv four years from 
the beginning of design. 

Very seldom is full allowance made 
ft>r this in laving out schedules. As a 
result, aircraft which arc trulv not sea- 
soned are delivered to service squadrons 
and spend much time on the ground, or 
deliveries of fully developed nircraft 
come much later than optimistically 
predicted. 

Flight test time is expensive, particu- 
larly on modem aircraft, and can be 
shortened by suitable preliminary re- 
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CHAMBERLAIN AVIATION, INC. 


CALL 

For prompt, personal service on aircraft steels, 
contact the nearest of thirteen conveniently locat- 
ed Ryerson plants. Though stocks are currently 
out of balance from a size standpoint, we can prob- 
ably meet most of your requirements. Please 
extend government ratings whenever they apply. 


RYERSON 



FOR 

AIRCRAFT STEEL 


Josaph T, Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plonli at: New York • Boston 
Phllodalphia • Detroit • Pitlsbvrgti • Svffalo • Chicago 
Milwaukee • St. Louis • Los Angeles • Son Froncisco 
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50 WATT TrPf dOSA TKANSMITTSIt 

2. Compact design requires only inches of rock spoce. 

3. Only thoroughly proven octal and transmitting type tubes ore used in R.F, 
stages. 

4. All controls ond adjustmenls occessible from the front. 

5. .005% frequency stobility without temperature control. 

TYPE 305A fi£C£/V£R 


I. New noise limiter meons better reception. With o pulse type noise 33 times 
os strong os the desired signal, the receiver output is clearly intelligible. 

3. Spurious frequency responses ore oil at least 100 db below the desired 
signol. 

3. Selectivity permits 100 Kc. adjacent chonnel operotion. 

4. The front panel Is easily removable, exposing all mounted parts for inspection 
and mointenonce. 

5. Simple, conventional circuits minimize the number and types of tubes and 
require no special training, techniques, or test equipment. 


TOxUe “70^0^ 


tor compt.l. Inioiirotlon and spetifitalIcBS an ihe Wikox 
Transmiltor ond the Type 305A Receive.. 


: Type 40SA 





Truce Team Airliit-When the “ceaee-fire” talks 
began at Kaesong on July 10, United Nations envoys 
selected Sikorsky helicopters — the big new Air Force 
H-19 (S-55) and three smaller S-51’s— as the most expe- 
ditious means of travel to and from their advance camp 
at Munsan. 

This activity marked a full year's operations in Korea 
for Sikorsky helicopters — a year in which they dramat- 
ically demonstrated their value as a military all-pur- 
pose aircraft. In rescue work alone, Sikorsky helicopters 
saved over 3,000 wounded or isolated men, many of 


whom would have died or would have been captured 
except for tliis unique instrument of rescue. In other 
military assignments, such as reconnaissance, liaison, and 
ferrying both personnel and materiel, they carried out 

Sikorsky production lines are continuing to turn out 
S-55's in quantity for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and the Air Forces. Meanwhile creative engineering at 
Sikorsky is moving forward on such advanced projects 
as a “convertiplane" and a Marine Corps assault-type 
helicopter. 


SIKORSKY^ AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 



search and ground or laboratory testing, 
including windtunnel testing. 

► Even Models Are CoraplCT— One of 
the difficulties of model testing, in re- 
cent years has been the time required 
to build models and test them. The 
high speed at which these models must 
be run in the tunnel, the resulting high 
forces upon them, and the nature of 
the information which must be ob- 
tained from them, have produced model 
construction so intricate and test pro- 
grams so lone that it has been difficult 
to get tunnel results early enough . . . 
to allow design modifications to be 
made while the drawings are fluid . . . 
The windtunnel tends to become a 
checking device rather than one for the 
collection of design information. 

Tire tunnel tests may look question- 
able, but unless the curves ate very defi- 
nitely out of line, the temptation is to 
wait and see whether the aircraft ex- 
hibits tliese characteristics in flight, 
rather than to interrupt the design 
schedule and delay the project to make 
changes which may not w necessary. 

If there were complete confidence 
in the validity of windhinncl tests this 
would not be so, but trx) often there is 
doubt as to the correlation between 
these tests and flight. 

The result is that the flight tests 
merely confirm the fact that the wind- 
tunnel tests are right; the engineers con- 
gratulate each other that the\' knew it 
all tlic time, and the aircraft comes hack 
into the shop for a major change. 

Research and testing carried out for 
the purpose of determining design in- 
formation or of anticipating trouble and 
eliminating it before it occurs, have this 
in common; they require a certain de- 
gree of pessimism, The optimist either 
thinks he already knows all the facts or 
does not expect to ran into trouble. 
Both imagination and judgment of a 
high ordtn (and a certain amount of 
pessimism^ are required to gage the 
amount of research and testing neces- 

► Flight Qualitics-.^ircraft design is not 
a complete science and never will be. 
so flight tests and .service experience are 
necessary in order to check what has 
been done on the drawing board .and in 
the laboratory. 

Flight tesb provide the first real con- 
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WITH A MAXIM SILENCER 

That's a broad statement, but 40 years’ experience backs it up. 
Maxim’s record of research, development and manufacture in the 
field of silencing is uncqualed anywhere. New silencing problems 
are routine for our engineering department. 

Current production embraces standard and special silencers 
for internal combustion engines, compressor intakes and discharge, 
steam or air blow-off, jet engines, and jet airplane runup stands. 

Whether your silencing problem involves one of these, or 
presents an entirely new situation, why not take advantage of 
Ma.xim Research and Engineering know-how? Let our years of 
experience save you years (and dollars) of experiment. 





MAXIM 


THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY, t 


HOMESTEAD A 


HACTFORD I. C< 


COMRANT 

ADDRESS 
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fiiniation of the way in which the air- 
craft opetates as a whole in its medium. 
Here also enters, too often for the first 
time, the human equation in the form 
of the pilot and crew. 

There is an incicasing awareness of 
the fact that the experience and point 
of view of operating personnel should 
be intimately joined with that of the 
designer from the beginning. 

then if this has been done, it still 
remains true that the crew, and particu- 
larly the piloting personnel, can only 
evaluate the aircraft ... by actuallv flv- 
ing it. 

Tlie airplane is first of all a living 
machine and there is no substitute for 
good flying qualifies. Not only do they 
determine the ease with which it may 
be flown, its maneuverabilitv, and its 
day-in, day-out performance; they are 
directly related to safety. 

If the pilot is at ease when he is fly- 
ing the aircraft, if he knows he will 
have control over it under all conceiv- 
able circumstances, he does not tire and 
he docs the right thing under stress. 

If lie is nervous and apprehensive, or 
has to fight the controls in had weather, 
his state of mind adds to the inherent 
difficulties. good living plane must 
be obtained first of all; the rest can be 
added later. 

► What You Learn— Functional charac- 
teristics conic next; Do the installations 
on board the aircraft operate properlv 
under all sen’i'’C conditions? It is not 
easv to check this point, because cold 
and hot weather, ice and snow, 
luiiniditv, etc., do not alwavs turn up 
just wlicn desired for test pu^oscs. 

With the great endurance and long 
range of many modem aircraft, and 
their standards of slow obsolescence, 
these functional characteristics have to 
be evaluated over long txriods. As fly- 
ing time accumulates, the tvpe of test 
information being obtained eraduallv 
shifts from that which establishes hovv 
fiist it will go. how high it will flv. its 
takeoff and landing distances, .and 
whether the electrical, hydraulic, and 
nir conditioning systems operate prop- 
erlv. to information as to which items 
have to be redesigned to lengthen life 
between overhauls or reduce the inci- 
den-e of failure. 

The only way to get this inforniafion 
is to put in the hours and this is where 
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This is how Die Castings 

are born! i 


u HIS Parker sales engineer is prepared to take a load off your shoulders. He will 
show you how that difficult part can be produced better through Die Casting. Parker 
Die Castings are in use in nearly every industry, having been produced quickly and 
economicaUy. As the Parker sales engineer talks to you, it will become apparent 
that Die Castings will do the job better. Through the close contact between you and 
a Parker Sales Engineer . . . that is how Die Castings are born. And Parker Die 
Castings will prove profitable to you. 




ikitUt 
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OLLIE <J. BERGER COMPANY, 139 North Clark Street, Room UlS, Chicago 2, 
III. Dearborn 2-4954 • O- H. EROXTERMAN & SON, 2174-Buck Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio Cherry 1623 ■ H. R. LaMONTAGNE. P. O. Box 969. 76 Mill Street. 
Springfield. Mass. Phone 6-3642 ■ J. C. PALMER, P- O. Box 971, Rochester 3. 
N. y. Monroe 1209 ■ G- L. PALMER, 97 Spring St., Metuehen, N. J. Phono 
6-0S25 ■ MR, J. G. HODGSON, 2832 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. Michigan 
Trinity 1-938S - EDWARD T. HIGGINS, JR., 4931 Laclede Avenue, St. Louis 8. 
Mo. Forest 6S41 . LARRY WARD, 1500 LeSalle Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. ■ 
WARREN OLSON, 612 E. Bishop Street. Bellefonte, Pa. Phone 2951 ■ D. F. 
MARSH. 35 Chestnut St.. Girard. Penna. Phone 528R Girard, Pa. 


Parker White-Metol Company • 21S3 McKinley Ave. !rie, Penno. 
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pov CORNING 200 FLUIDS arc a scries ol clear, Inert 

viscosities from 0.6) to 1,000,000 cemisiokes. Pour points 
r^nfie front ^-^23* jo -47*F.and (lash points nnge from 

resisiBDCc and heat stability make Dow Corninj; 20o‘ Fluids 






10" eyries 




DOW CORNING 4 COMPOUND is a nonmeltinR water- 
repellent dielectric paste which retoins its jrrease-like con- 
sistency at temperatures from -70* to 400®F, It is highly 
discharge. Power factor is less than O.OOi at frequencies up 
ohm centimeters a^ temperatures up to 400*F.: dielectric 
Dow Corning 4 meets all requmenienis of Speciheation 


DOW CORNING 996 VARNISH dries tack-free in not 
with 2 inch electrodes on 2 mil 61ms baked for 16 hours at 
l)0*C, is 1000-2000 volts/mil. dry, and )00-1)00 volt^ 
mil, wet. Heot Oeiiibility is more than 100 hours at 2)0=0, 


Silastic combines the remarkable heat stability and mt 
resistance of resmous silppnes with the phystcal pro| 

tu»s. The surface resistivity of Silastic is high, a 






DOW CORNING THERMOSETTING RESINS are used to 
bond inorganic fabrics and finely divided panicles such as 
powdered metals or mica. Typical Hi ' silicone-glass lamin- 
absorption after 24 hours of 0,25 dielectric strength with 
continuous filament cloth of 2)0 volts/mil or more; power 
factor of 0.002 at 1 me; loss factor of 0.007 at I me; w-et 
insulation resistance of mure than 10" ohms; arc resistance 
of 300 seconds and a heat distortion value above 2)0=C. 




SILICONES 


Heat-Stable, Moisture-Proof 

SILICONE 

DIELECTRIC MATERIALS 

are available in the following forms: 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


fliglit testing merges into service tesUng. 
^ Aim of Development— In a sense de- 
velopment never ends, for so long as 
the aircraft lasts, improvements will be 
made in it. What is aimed at in the 
development period as defined here is 
to get the aircraft into such shape that 
it can go into service and do its job, 
montli-in and month-out and aver.ige 
not less than, say, five and perhaps as 
many as ten or more hours of flying 
time per day. 

If it can do that, it is a well-tem- 
pered airaaft and justifies its existence. 
Every single item which goes to make 
up the machine as a whole has to come 
up to a certain standard of perfection to 
achieve this aim. 

This can only be done by systematic 
development over a reasonably long 
period of time; it cannot be cut short 
and if not done early it will be done 
more painfully later. 

5. Follow-Through 

With the completion of the develop- 
ment phase the aircraft passes from the 
more-or-less direct control of its builder 
into the hands of the operator . . . 
►Liaison With Operator— If specific 
training courses for key people from the 
prospective operator are set up in the 
manufacturer’s plant some time before 
delivery of the first aircraft, these men 
Mn take the lead after delivery in carry- 
ing the familiarization program down 
through the ranks - - . 

As service changes are made in de- 
livered aircraft or as new aircraft of the 
same model with modifications go into 
service, the manufacturer must be pre- 
pared to give supplementary training 
to the operator, fte must also assist in 
setting up refresher courses whenever it 
becomes apparent that troubles are be- 
ing experienced because of insufficient 
or forgotten information. 

There is always a tendenev to criticize 
a new aircraft that is not hilh- under- 
stood. It mav be much better than 
previous ones but. ju.st because it is dif- 
ferent, it will at first seem strange and 
uncomfortable. 

An easy affection nnlv comes after 
long familiarity and the period of be- 
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Here’s why those in the know 



— demand 


Here's a special purpose Cannon D.C Sole- 
noid, #16366 for aircraft. Design and 
safety conditions require that the armature 
lock in the actuated position for an indefinite 

of current. 


The ingenious ball-and-sleeve latch locks 
the armature as the main coil circuit is broken 
through the built-in switch. When current 
is applied to the smaller coll, motion of the 
sleeve releases the main armature. Study of 
the drawing shows how a smooth-acting, 
positive lock is accomplished. 

This is one of more than 60 different 
Cannon D.C Solenoids built around 18 
basic coils for either continuous or intermit- 
tent service. Write for Solenoid Bulletin 
free on request. 

CANNON ELECTRIC 


CANNON ElECniC COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES U, CALIFOkNIA 





.42 amp. ( bcldina) -siruke H" 


P. O.Boi 75, Lincoln HiishTs Sta., Los Anseles 31, Cslil. 
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coming acquainted with something nesv 
can be very awkward if a wcll-tlioiiglit 
out and organized program is not put 
into effect to bridge it over. 

^ Facilities— In addition to knowing 
how to maintain and scrs’ice the aircraft, 
the operator must have adequate and 
proper faciiibcs. Here al.so. lie can be 
assisted by joint planning well before 
delivery, so that the facilities arc ready 
when they arc needed. 

Some of these facilities will be 
common to all or several t)pcs of air- 
craft which the operator uses. Others 
will be special to a particular one. For 
example, servicing stands, handling 
equipment and loading equipment often 
have to be specially designed and bnilt. 
Sometimes the operator may do this. 

Biit more often these auxiliary pieces 
of equipment can best be develop^ bv 
the aircraft builder with the advice and 
assistance of the operator, and can be 
delivered svith the aircraft itself. 

► Spates— Nobody knows ahead of time 
exactly what items, and how many of 
them, will be needed as spares. Never- 
theless, working from statistics accum- 
ulated on other aircraft, a reasonable 
list can be made during the initial de- 
sign phase and these items can be 
manufactured with the earlv production 

The nature of military operations 
makes the problem of spaces particularlv 
difficult, but different services and dif- 
ferent countries vary in the elEciency 
with which they cope with it. It should 
not be necessary to rob one aircraft to 
supply deficiencies in others, but such 
cannibal practice was often the only 
way to keep aircraft Rying during the 

Spares for military aircraft arc often 
badly handled. Large surpluses and 
acute shortages go hand-in-hand and 
things are seldom where they are 
needed, when they are needed, 

Military spares supply can be simpli- 
fied by the use of air transport. Depots 
can be farther from the front and fewer 
in number and there can be more flexi- 
bilih- in the whole operation if time in 
transit is counted in hours instead of 
in days, weeks, and cs-en months. 

► Service— It is not enough to see that 
replacement parts are on hand when 
needed: changes must often be made in 
the design of parts to stop repeated 
(roubles or lengthen service life . . . 


There must be a methodical report- 
ing system, by wliieh tiie manufacturer 
IS made aware of the troubles as they 
occur, in sufficient detail to enable him 
to diagnose the cause and work out a 
cure. 'I’licre must be almost continuous 
personal contact by men in tlic field. 

Kxtreme rapidity of handling the cor- 
rection of troubles of a serious nature 
must be coupled with an overall system 
tliat overlooks nothing. 

riiis service iiifonnatioii has to travel 
liotli wavs, rile operator does not al- 
wavs need replaecnicnt parts, he needs 
instructions as to hou to make his own 
correction on tlie spot, or lie needs 
assurance that tiie correction lie pro- 
poses to make is satisfactory. .Also, the 
wliole service record of a given aircraft 
lias to be analyzed bv tlic manufacturer’s 
service organization and giicii to liis 
designers so tliat tlicv nill hai’c tlic 
benefit of knowing lion' tlieir previous 
designs worked in practice when thev 
design a new aircraft. Onlv in tliis ivav 
do thev gain experience— and bv going 
out into the field as often as they c-ain 
► Tcclinical Aircraft- Courses of in- 
struction. persona] contact and scivice 
bulletins supplement familiaritv with 
the physical plane itself, and the tecli- 
nieal data that has to be supplied with 
it. Operating manuals, maintenance 
and service manuals, selected drawings, 
structural and aerodynamic data all 
represent a tremendous effort on the 
part of the builder of the aircraft to 
ensure that its operator gets maximum 
utilization. 

If there ever was a day when the 
maDufacturer could build his product 
and forget about it, it is gone forever. 

Hours per day must be kept con- 
stantly in mind. An aircraft is designed 
to fly; while it is on the ground it is no 
good to anvbody. TTiis is alwai’s the 
case with tiie civil operators: with the 
military services it is trie in time of 
war and potenHally true at all times. In 
times of peace the military services ha\ c 
to assure themselves by actual test that 
their personnel arc trained for continu- 
ous operation and that their aircraft are 
capable of it. 

In the development of the techniques 
that make this sort of operation pos- 
sible, the services can he greatlv assisted 
by the civil operators. Each gives much 
to the other. The civil operators would 
not have many of the devices thev use 
had not the military services first de- 
veloped them: nor would manv of these 
devices eyer have reached their present 
state of perfection had not the civil 
operators put them through months 
and vears of almost continuous service. 

And through all of this trial period 
the designer must remain alert to help, 
to learn, and to put the combined ex- 
perience into practice. 

NEXT: Building an airplane for long 
and useful life. 


How to liok ywr payroll problems . . 


Which 
method 
is best 
for you? 




For your 
type and 
size of 
payroll? 


BY ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


This is often the most economical method 
for getting out payrolls with speed and 
accuracy. It helps reduce those peak loads 
which disrupt your office routine. 

May be used foe all types and sizes of 
payroll, with or without the Synchro- 
Matic hook-up for punchcd<ard reports. 

time use of machine, it may be used for 
other accounting jobs in between payrolls. 

When payroll is very large, the ma- 
chine may be equipped for continuous 
forms to give maximum speed. 


BY SYNCHRO-MATIC 


A. All the advantages of accou 
machine method for payroll in a 

B. Also the advantages of punche 
method for payroll distributions, 
scs and reports with speed and eco 
especially helpful for cemraliacd i 
from locally-written paytolU- 


Onc keyboard operates two mai 



chine, punched cards arc produced a 
matic by-product on synchrooiaed 


BY PUNCHED CARDS ALONE 


very profitable method; 

:t extensive cost analyses, da- 


ily. 

rds 


for budgeting by ratio of indirect to direct 
labui costs. (Punched caids used to rate, 
extend and summarize gross earnings; 
employee’s jobs and rates may vary widely 
within pay period.) 

8. To get out a large salary payroll 
quickly. (The same punched card can be 
used over and over for each employee and 
a new card is required only for changes in 


For the 
payroll 
records 
you need? 


( plus an extra copy of the register if de- 
rail sheet). 

2 . Pay check (or envelope) with auto- 
matic n« pay and amount protection. 

pay check or envelope for employee's re- 



Records ( 1 ) to ( 3 ) are produced on the 
accounting machine, record (4) option- 
ally from the punched cyds, which are 

5 . All reports on withholding taxes and 
social security deductions — federal, state 
and local. 

hospitalization, insurance, dues check-off, 
bond or stock purchases, and employee 
accounts rt'ceivable. 

7. Payroll distributions by location, 


8. Personnel reports and analyses by aver- 



Punched cards are used from the begin- 



10 . Labor cost distribution (direct, in- 
direa and burden) by work center, «c. 

11 . Analysis of efficiency (time utiliza- 
tion ) by employee and supervisory group. 

12. Reixiris on machine peeformance and 

13 . Reconciliation'^of the [rayroll hank 
account from punched-card paychecks. 


For the 
maximum 
savings ? 


For a comparatively small investment, 
you can make tremendous savings of cler- 
ical time. No specially skilled personnel 
is required. Your pre-sent st^ can quickly 

chines. Just one simple keyboard- Stan- 
dard alphabet keys. Only ten numeral keys 


For a slight extra cc»t, you get the 
ally the same operating simplicity 

required from operator for the au 
punching of cards. If you have n 

cost, saving you additional inve 


inched-card machines can be rented, 

Rand Use-’PurclMSe Plan*" which 
an easy way to save on youc long- 
nvestment. An efficient tabulating 

1 effort by many times, produa re- 



Two folders show how you can 
mechanize your payrull with 
clerical savings of 50% or more 


Ask your local representative for folders AB-525 and 
TM-598, or write direct to Management Controls Refer- 
ence Library, Room 1400, 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10- 


ii MtoMuL 




I euiDED MisstLES that become 

\ J more accurate as they 

close the range on attacking 
enemy aircraft are being 
developed by the Fairchild 
Guided Missiles Division. 
Missile experience dating back 
into World War II has enabled 
Fairchild engineers to design a 
guidance system which "homes” 
on radar echoes reflected from 
attacking planes and cuts down 
the margin of error the closer 
the "bird” gets to its tjurget. 



H ENCtNE MD IIRFUNE CORPORATION 

FAIRCHILD 


Already flight-proved in 
Fairchild-built test missiles this 
guidance system is being refined 
and developed further to meet 
the requirements of our Armed 
Services. One of the most 
advanced guidance systems yet 
devised, it is another example of 
Fairchild’s engineering ability, 
combining the practical and 
theoretical to meet the stringent 
technical demands of modem 
military science. 


Not, PLEASE, 

In the Name of Fairness 


Our national Office of Economic Stabi- 
lization has adopted a policy of gearing 
wages to the cost of living. We are told 
that “escalator clauses,” which provide that 
rates of pay shall be adjusted to take account 
of changes in the cost of living, will be gen- 
erally approved. 

If the adoption of this policy had been 
announced as a frank concession to political 
expediency, it would have been quite under- 
standable. There may very well be votes, lots 
of them, in a policy which pimports to protect 
the income of a large group against loss 
through the price inflation caused by the 
defense program. 

A case might even have been made for a 
policy of approving escalator clauses on 
grounds of production expediency. The lead- 
ers of some three million organized workers 
now covered by such clauses have indicated 
that they would fight to the limit to keep 
them and thus maintain “real wages,” that 
is, wages measured by their purchasing 
power. The leaders of other organized groups 
have indicated they would fight to get the 


benefit of such clauses. Denial of them might 
mean serious strikes. 

Justified “in Fairness” 

However, the pohcy of approving escalator 
clauses was not based on these relatively low 
grounds of expediency. It was justified on 
high moral grounds, on grounds of “fairness.” 
In the words of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, “maintenance of real 
wages during inflation cannot in fairness be 
disallowed.” 

That proposition is false. 

It would be truthful to say, “main- 
tenance of real wages during inflation 
cannot in fairness be allowed.” 

The truth of the corrected proposition be- 
comes evident immediately when you take 
a look at the basic nature of the inflationary 
problem created by defense mobilization. 

We are devoting a large share of our 
national production to defense. The share is 
now scheduled to hit about 20% in 1952. 

Since we are not able to increase our total 
production fast enough to meet defense needs 




in addition to civilian needs, that means a cut 
in the supply of goods and services that is 
available for civilian consumption. But the 
money paid out for the production of defense 
materials is added to that which is available 
to buy civilian goods. 

Thus, more money is put into the hands 
of the people to buy less goods. So prices go 
up. That is inflation. 

If one group of people then is granted 
enough additional money to offset the price 
increases — and that is the purpose of an 
escalator clause — and thus can continue to 
buy as much as they have been buying iright 
along, less goods will be left for other con* 
sumers who are not getting this advantage. 
That is palpably an unfair distribution of the 
sacrifices necessitated by defense mobiliza- 
tion. In fairness, therefore, maintenance of 
real wages in inflation cannot be allowed. 

Organized workers were not the first, of 
course, to get the benefit of an automatic 
adjustment to take account of the increased 
cost of living. The farmers got theirs first. The 
price parity formula is, in essence, an esca- 
lator clause. The federal government under- 
writes increases in the prices of the things 
farmers sell in order to match increases in 
the prices of the things they buy. 

Crucifying the Helpless 

As matters stand, two groups are 
without benefit of escalator clauses. One 
group is composed of manufacturing firms. 
While they have not been nearly as successful 
as the misleading reports of “record-breaking 
profits” suggest, they have been able to look 
after themselves fairly well— thus far. 


But one group is completely without pro- 
tection. It is that nvunerically large but 
politically unorganized mass of people — 
many of them old and relatively helpless— 
who are trying to live on pensions, annuities 
and other fixed incomes derived from their 
savings. They are at the end of the line when 
the increased costs of inflation are passed 
along. They have no one to whom they can 
pass the buck. They are being progressively 
pauperized by the continuing inflation caused 
by progressive boosting of costs and hence 
prices. 

With the present line-up of pressure groups 
in Washington, protection for the principal 
victims of inflation— those who have saved 
for a rainy day only to find inflation has 
blown away the roof— is obviously an ex- 
tremely difficult business. But to have even 
temporary insulation against inflation 
granted to powerful groups in the name of 
fairness should be offensive to the nostrils 
of a nation that presumes to assert the moral 
leadership of the Western World. 

The only really fair way to handle 
inflation is to prevent it. But once it is 
under way, fairness demands that the 
burdens be as evenly distributed as 
practicable. 

An escalator clause— or a farm parity pro- 
vision— is explicitly a device to enable the 
group favored by it to escape the burden of 
inflation. Whatever concessions we feel we 
must make to political pressures or produc- 
tion expediency, let us at least be honest 
enough not to invoke “fairness” as justifica- 
tion for so arbitrary a discrimination in the 
distribution of the defense burden. 

McGraw-Hiil Publishing Co., /nc. 
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Giant Wing Section in One Piece 

Lockheed rejslaces 1.500 parts with one in forming 32-ft. 
Connie component on Giddings and Lewis’ skin mill. 


winplc of the inammotli-size aii- 
ftanic components that ate just around 
the corner has been introduced by l.nck- 
heed .Aircraft Coij>, 

It is an integrally stiffened wing piece 
measuring 32 ft. long bv d ft. wide and 
represents the type tltaf soon will be 
mass-produced on Lockheed's huge new 
Giddmgs & Lewis skin mill (.\vt.\rioN 
Wek July 9. p. dO). 

► Pilot Piece— This particular wing p.irt, 
which was made for Lockheed as a pilot 
piece for a tooling check, was designed 
for the Super Constellation. It is re- 
ported to be the largest single piece of 
wing ever fabricated. Lockheed studies 
indicate that this type of fabrication 
ml! cut costs considerably. 

The sclf-stiffcncd p.incl-a 325-lb. 
aluminum allov .strip— was cut from a 
3.3dO-lb. slab and replaces complicated 
assemblies that nomiallr- would be com- 
posed of about 1,500 p.irts. More than 
300 iiiiuihours of riveting arc eliminated 
by the panel makeup. 

Cost of this first piece is about 
$7,000. But when tlie new skin mill 
gets rolling, machining expense is ex- 
pected to be liahed. 


Locklicvd reports that a structural 
strength increase was mandatory for 
the 37d-niph. Super Connies with coin- 
pound engines and fur a faster speed if 
projects sliould conic info the picture- 
Convcntional methods of ccinstnrctioii 
were prohibitise from a weight stand- 
point. 

► Six in Connie— III the new fabrication 
fur tlic wing sections, channels arc cut 
down tlie length of the U-in.-fhick 
slabs, leaving standing ribs almost 3/16 
ill. thick as stiffeners. I he wings require 
six long panels (cacli wing has the 4-ft.- 
widtii attached on eitlicr side to nar- 
rower panels measuring from li to 2 
ft. widcl fitted between the main wing 
beams on the luidcr.sidc. 

Smaller self-stiffened pieces, limited 
in size b\ milling niaeliine capacity, 
has'c been used bs Lockliccd for some 
time nil figliter wings and transport 
center sections, .\nd with flic com- 
pany's improsed machining facilities, 
the process will be u.sed more exten- 
sively on both military and commerttial 

The design pliilosophy introduced by 
integral stiffening— giving thinner and 
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Stronger wings-is that there will be no 
need to substitute sweepback for the 
straight wing in the highspeed regime 
to delay compressibility effects, the 
straight configuration giving better 
handling qualities at low speed and bet- 
ter maneuverability at high altitudes 
and speeds (Aviation Week June 25, 
p. 20). An example of this application 
is the thin, integrally stiffenei straight 
wing on LockhcoJ’s F-9-4C which will 
support a dead load of 1 50 tons. 

Temco Moving 

A move by Texas Engineering & 
Manufacturing Co. to transfer all of its 
extensive Douglas C-54 overhaul and 
conversion work from its Dallas. Tex., 
plant to a separate facility about 50 
miles away at Majors Field, Greenville, 
is well under way. 

By the end of the year, when the 
transfer is completed, Temco will be 
employing approximately 600 people 
at Greenville, with payrolls tunning 
over $150,000 monthly. Current em- 
ployment there is about 100. The new 
base is already overhauling all C-54 
control surfaces and tail assembly units 
and is transferring outer wing panel 
overhaul production from Dallas. Next 
major step was to be shift of Tcmco’s 
extensive instrument, propeller, radio, 
radar, hydraulic and accessory shops. 

Since May, 1948, the company has 
overhauled and reconditioned approxi- 
mately 500 C-54s for the USAF. in 
addition to working on a number of 
F-51 and F-47 fighters, conversion of 
C-54s into hospital planes and C-97s 
into command planes, and handled 
large quantities of work for foreign gov- 
ernments and various airlines. 

The new Greenville installation is 
headed up by Herrol Belbmy, super- 
intendent in charge. 


No- 9S5, Single Pole, Four Point Inatnime 



DESIGNED FOR TEST WORK AS 
WELL AS FOR PERMANENT IN- 
STALLATIONS. LEWIS SELECTOR 
SWITCHES ARE CONSTRUCTED 
WITH STURDY CONTACTS OF 
LOW RESISTANCE AND POSITIVE 
DETENT. THESE SWITCHES ARE 
SPLASHPROOF. DUSTPROOF AND 
ARE BUILT TO GIVE YEARS OF 
SKRVICT. 



THE LEWIS ENGINEERING CO. 

NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


Cladmetal Patents 
New Bonding Process 

A patent covering an improved 
method for producing clad metals, in- 
cluding Rosslyn Metals, which provides 
for continuously bonding chrome- 
nickel steel and copper, has been 
granted American Cladmetals Co., Car- 
negie. Pa. 

The finished product is soft and 
devoid of “roll set," even when it is 
coiled cold. Also, the bonding opera- 
tion is accomplished without materially 
reducing the thickness of the composite 

The new process is significant since 
Rosslyn Metal is pros'ing itself in high 
temperature applications. Because the 
metal is said to conserve up to 30% 
of critical materials such as cobalt, 
nickel, chromium and columbium, it is 
finding favor also in general applica- 
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For Aircraft Hardware and Fittings 


Dumont offices arc staffed with people who 
arc intimate with your problems. They’re aircraft 
specialists- They talk your language. They keep up- 
to-date on changing specs. They service your hard- 
ware and fitting requirements pro[ia-l). In every way 
possible they’ll help you with individual attention 
— to accommoi' 

DUMONT dis 
according 



Electronic Manufacturing Engineers 


tions for sfietclimg supplies of stainless 
steel. 

Republic Tackles 
Employe Shortage 

\’ine montlis ago. Republic Aviation 
•p„ f.iccd with the critical sliortage 
aeronautical ciigincets, inaugurate 
ahimg program to fit errginecrs hav- 




uamccs. L riictmouMramicisrs, f ucro* 


V branch engine 
last June in New Yc 
file commuting pn ' 
A shop training 



'ered the traim 


. at Farmingdalc, Freeport, Hunt- 
ington and Hempstead, L. 1- The 
facilities were made available through 
cooperation of the New York State 
Department of Education and the local 
board of education in each of the four 
communities. 

In addition to these new training 
centers, the Casey Jones School of Aero- 
nautics opened a North Aiiiiti-villc 
faciiiri’ near the Rc|)ublic plant in Au- 
gust, Which was to supplement its La- 
Guardia Field school in prc-cmplo>-roent 
training. 

Republic presenfli' ciiiplovs more 
tlian 13,000 men and women on its 
large F-84 Thunderjet production pro- 
gram. 

General Paint Forms 
Aviation Department 

A new Aeronautical Fini; 
ment has been set up by G< 

Co., Los Angeles, which v 
and produce aircraft products 
ly. Products to be maniil 
include aircraft finishes, oil-base 
nitrocellulose-base products and 

The company's other five paint plants 
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These fans are not only compact in design, but are 
available in either aluminum or magnesium to 
reduce overall weight to a minimum. 

VANEAXIAL 0£SI6N 

Stadonary vanes provide an equal pressure and 
velocity distribution at all points across the fan outlet, 
thus producing an air flow pattern substandally free 
from turbulence. 

AepODYNAMic eNGmawNG 

Both the blades and stationary vanes of Joy blow 


COMPUTB UNE 

Joy offers a wide selection of standard single or 
two-stage aircraft fans, as well as custom-designed 
types, for all ventilating, beating or cooling problems 
on military and commercial planes. Optional features 
include straight or Hared inlets, beaded or Hanged 
connections, radio noise-filters, anodization, and 
cooled motors where required. 

UNMATCHED EXPEWENCE 

Joy is the world’s largest manufacturer of vaneaxial 
fans and blowers. Fans for all purposes, ranging from 
1/25 H.P. to 3000 H.P. and up, with fixed, adjustable. 
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100 Years of Engineering Leadership 
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EXPANDING INDUSTRY 



FRICTION-FREE TRANSFER OF 
ROTARY TO LINEAR MOTION 

with Saginaw Ball Bearing Screw Jack 



Aircntfc applications of this actuator arc 
many and Taried. It operates satisfactorily 
under extremely high loads. Stroke and 
thrust are limited only by available power. 
Saginaw treats each application as an in- 
dividual design, and is equipped to meet 
any desired production rate. Saginaw's 
engineering staff is one of the most highly 
trained and experienced in the entire held 
of manufacturing and its facilities are 
available to customers for assistance with 

Write for Saginaw's new factual booklet 
on the ball bearing screw and nut principle. 





flange-typa nut. Two-elrcuil assembly. 


Address Saginaw Steering Gear Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation. 
Saginaw, Michigan. 



W'eslinghousc Electric, which has re- 
ceived numerous recent military con- 
tracts involving several hundred mil- 
liun dollars, has announced a $296 
million expansion progtain extending 
hcv’ond 1953, including a iiesv elec- 
tronics equipment plant at Raritan 
Township, N. J.. a small motor plant 
at Union Cits', Ind., electronic tube 
plants at Elmira and Bath, N. Y., an 
aircraft armament plant at Baltimore. 
Md., and a jet engine parts plant at 
Columbus, Ohio. New contracts in- 
clude production of pvlons for F-8-t 
TImndetjets at Mansfield, Ohio, ap- 
pliance division and Has') orders for 

t 'ct engines, including the Westing- 
louse 1-40, at Pliiladolpliia ga.s turbine 


Solar Airutaft Coinpauy, San llicgo. 
lias dedicated its new Wakonda jet 
engine parts plant at Dcs Moines where 
it will manufacture hut end parts fur 
latest jet engines, Building and ma- 
chinery cost 57 million and plant has 
500.000 sq. ft. First job will be pro- 
duction of J-47 components for 
Packard. 

McCulloch Motors Corp., Los Ange- 
les, has purchased all outstanding stock 
of Rhodes Lewis Co., Culver City engi- 
neers and makers of aircraft components. 
This is the third major acquisition by 
McCuilock in the last six months, orevi- 
oils purchases being Del Riccio Plastic 
Products Coro, (now Pacific Optical 
Corp.j and Daiis Precision Machine 
Co. 

Norden Irtstnmiciits. Inc., lias started 
construction of a new' million-dollar 
plant in Milford, Conn., to make fire 
control equipment for aircraft and 
ships. The plant will emplos- about 
800 and is expected to be completed 

Wcatlierhcad Co., Cleveland, lias re- 
ceived an order from Packard Motor 
Co., prime contractor on the General 
Electric J-47-GF.-25. to build com- 
ponents of this cngiiie. 

Hughes Aircraft Co. lias moved into 
its new 40,000 sq. ft. electronic feeder 
plant in Los Angeles .\irport Industrial 
Tract. Company also lias acquired 
three warehouses, two buildings for the 
accounting department and one for pur- 
chasing at the tract and now cm|ilovs 
about 10,000. 

AC Spark Plug Division of General 
Motors will add approximately 590,000 
sq. ft. at its Dort Highway plant for 
production of special defense products. 
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including fire control systems for Sky- 
swe^ers. Plant is scheduled for com- 
pletion next year. 

Glenn L. Martin Co. has purcliased 
a 7,000-ton hydraulic press for low 
pressure, shallow, metal-forming by tlic 
Guerin process. Production space also 
will be expanded 1.550,000 sq- ft- at 
the Baltimore plant. 

Beech Aircraft Corp., Wicliila. is 
taking over a major )>o:tion of tlie 
fonner Liberal, Kan.. Air Base for 
inilitari' production work of an undis- 
closed nature. 

Califoroia Eastern Airways, Inc. lias 
received two Air Force contracts for 
fabrication of classified electronics kits 
at the conipanv's Oakland. Calif.. 
inamifachiriiig division. 

Hiller Helicopters has established a 
division for rcsearcli and development 
of liclicoptcr jet engines at flic W'illow 
Road plant, Palo Alto. Calif. 

Taylorcraft, Inc.. Conway. Pa., has 
received additional contracts for parts 
from Cleon L. Martin Co. Conipany 
also has prime contract with Air I^orce 
to manufacture portable maintenance 
shelters. 

Convait einpluiuient at its Fort 
Worth division nini' exceeds peak of 
World War II, having increased 14.000 
during the past vear on B-36 production 
program. Present total is just under 
M.OOO. Coiup.my employs 19.000 at 
its two San Diego divisions. 

Chance Vought Aircraft plans total 
employment of 11,000 at Dallas, Tcx„ 
by year's end, an increase of 5,000 over 
present total. Firm is producing F7U 
Cutlass jet figlitets and F4U Corsairs 
for Na\T and has subcontracts on B-47 
and P2V, 

Sterling Electric Motors. Inc., Lus 
.Angeles, lias started construction on a 
million-dollar precision aircraft gears 
plant at V.in Wert. Ohio, wlictc it 
will employ 200, Completion is ex- 
pected by end of year. 

Northrop Aircraft, liic, will construct 
and operate an Air P'orcc production 
fiiglit and installation center at Palm- 
dale, Calif., airport, where h'-89 Scor- 
pion all-weather interceptors built at 
the company's Hawthorne. Calif., plant 
will be tested. Company also is adding 
2 million sq. ft. at its production plant. 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngs- 
town. Oliio, will build a SI.5-miliion 
addition for production of jet fighter 
and bomber parts. Company has parts 
contracts for F-84. B-4"' and from 
Lockheed. 
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Card-Index Overhaul Cuts Braniff Cost 


• ‘How to do it’ described 
in drawings, instructions. 

• System permits precise 
allocation of men, parts. 

Dallas— A recently instituted “Work 
Schedule" program which sets up in 
advance the exact pattern, tools and 
parts to overhaul an airplane, including 
instruction cards for the mechanics, is 
saving Braniff International Airways 
countless thousands of manhours main- 
taining its DC-3s and DC-4s- Plan will 
be applied to BranifTs DC-€s as soon 
as possible. 

Here is an index of the real savings 
derived from this method of overhaul; 
manhours required for the first DC-3 
S,000-hr. inspection under the new 
svstem were 4.696— a reduction of 1.096 
from the 5.792 previously required. 
And this despite the many "bugs” 
which inevitably accompany the estab- 
lishment of a new method plus the 
fact that the mechanics were unfamiliar 
witlj the operation of the “planned 
overhaul system,” 

► How To Do It— Twin kevs to the 
system are precise pre-planning to fore- 
cast accuratclv the work to be done on 
an aircraft, allocating manpower efRci- 
enfly over the airframe to avoid con- 
gestion among mechanics, and the work 
card, the front of which tells a man 
wh.T^ to do, the reverse how to do it. 
Brauiff has given particular emphasis 
to the "how to do it” side of the card 
which includes explicit instnicHons on 
how to accomplish the ioh .accompanied 
bv detailed drawings showing the area 
of the ship where the job is to be per- 
formed. 

Gene Norn's, assistant to the director 
of maintenance and engineering, cited 
these advantages of the ss"stem as com- 
pared to the old “work sheet” method 
previously used. 

• Pm required for each job are 
kno^ in advance. Thev are drawn 
fror^ stores and are placed in cribs im- 
mediately adjacent to the aircraft. Re- 
sult^ If parts are short, -they may be 

a ired in time for the plane’s ar- 
in the shop, mechanics do not 
wast^ time chasing pacts and lining up 
outside store roams to get parts or mate- 
rials to work with, 

• By sorting the cards in proper se- 
quence, a logical, coordinated series of 
jobs will be performed in correct order 
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One of the latest additions to the proud 
CONVAIR fomily, the XP5Y-1, will help 
maintain the U. S. Navy's command over 
the seas. 

It is natural that the builders of the CON- 
VAIR XP5Y-1 have sought to incorporate 



the best equipment available. We are 
proud that CONVAIR has decided to use 
FR Pipe Connectors throughout the aircraft. 
The FR Pipe Connector is the product of 
over fifteen years' research and develop- 
ment in the pressure fueling field, light 
in weight, yet rugged, the FR Pipe Connec- 
tor has advantages not shared by any other 
pipe coupling method. 


FLmri^£Fmmwc 

Specialists in Aircraft dueling Systems and Equipment 

DANBURY, CONN. U.S.A. 


PRESSURE REFUEIING - NOZZIES, APAPTERS, TANK FIllING VAlVeS, PIPE CONNECTORS 





Mithuut diiplicuCiuii liiuI coiigcstiun uii 
certain patt^ of the plane (such as the 

• Keauces to a minimum possibility of 
meuianics misinterpreting work to be 
pcrionncd. On tne work cards is 
printed all the iiitoimation required to 
do tne work correctly showing pet- 
inissable tolennices, torque values, rig- 
ging instructions etc. witn appropriate 
diagrams and drawings. Secondary ad- 
vantage is elimination of tedious and 
time-consuming task of looking up 
these data in the maintenance manual. 
It also simplifies the accounting depart- 
ment task of allocating accurately 
charges against an aircratt tor the work 

tsacn mechanic punches in and out 

accumulated m sumcicnt quaiimies, 
ciiese SCUDS will allow Branitt ciigineers 
to torccast with coiisidcranjc accuracy 
how long individual items ot work will 
take and so can statt up with tne cor- 

W'ltn savings already reauzed on the 
DC-3s and -+s BNl'' is looking torwatd 

when the system is set up tor tne 
L>C-6s, and eventually tor tne Convair 
5-H)s now on order. 

Although not new to the airlinc 
industty, tne system was worked out 
<iiid tailored to Uraniff's needs by \Vm. 
Maxbcid, director ot maintenance and 
cngmeeimg, with the help ot his a$- 
sisrant, <Jene Norris. 'Ine plan was 
coordinated by L. N. Mason, assistant 
to the president. 

► New attJranilf-G. C. Younic, BNF’s 
Chief Maintenance Engineer, told 
Aviation VVeek that all i-tUs now on 
order will have the Bendix Umni Mag 
(Aviation Week Oct. 9, 1950, p. 4d| 
aboard. The airline was very satisfied 
with the unit as a result of a onc-ycar 
service test. 

The 340s also will be wired to receive 
ignition analyzers, the airline not hav- 
ing decided which unit to buy. Yomiie 
said the tliinking tended to the 
Scintilla. 

Kour of the company's older DC-6s 
have had their cabin supercharger drive 
systems converted to Skydrol. Indica- 
tions arc that moving parts life will be 
increased because of the fluid’s im- 
proved lubricity. The three new DC-6s 
will be delivered with Skydrol in the 
cabin supercharger drive systems. Tlie 
Convair 340s’ cabin superchargers also 
will be Skydrol-equipped. 

Branifl is bringing the landing weight 
of its existing fleet of DC-6s up to 
78.000 lb. from 75.000. The three 
new ships will have a landing weight 
of 80,000 lb. 

A tour of Braniff's engine overhaul 
shop revealed these developments: 

• Ific cooling covers over the dyna- 
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Write Tedav for specific model information or 
experienced counsel on any phase of aircraft hei 
Ing. Address inquiries to the South Wind 
Division, Stewart-Wamer Corporation, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
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To keep us better informed -newspaper-owned Beechcrafts 


When Beechcrafts go “on the slaff” of a publisher, 
key men really gel around. And the front page reflects 
it. News is covered better and faster. Public service 
missions are routine. This Model C35 Beechcrafl 
Bonanza carries four big men plus photographic 
etiiiipment, cruises at 175 inph. So more gets done 
when lime in transit is .slashed as much as 75%. 


Today in every business, Beechcrafts are helping 
America build faster, Willi defense production up 
and consumer goods needed too, company-owned 
Beechcrafts perform a more valuable function than 
ever. Find out how a Beechcrafl streamlines your busi- 
ness travel. Call your Beechcrafl distributor. Or write 
Beech Aircraft Corporation. Wichita. Kansas. U.S.A. 
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focal engine mounts are now attached 
to the inner ring baffle with two bolts. 
Result is that the adjacent exhaust 
stacks have to be removed before the 
engine may be swung off the engine- 
bearct because of insufficient clearance 
to reach the bolts. Com'crsely, after 
overhaul, the engine must Erst be 
mounted on the engine-bearer, and 
cooling covers installed before the ex- 
haust stacks may be fitted. 

• Braniff mechanics arc experimenting 
with substituting Dzuz fasteners for the 
bolts. If this scheme works exhaust 
stacks may be left on the engine and 
the whole powerplant swung off or on 
the engine-bearer with stacks attached. 
Consitfcrable manhour saving is antici- 
pated because of the much greater ease 
of exhaust stack disassembly and re- 
assembly with the engine on an "A” 
frame instead of on the plane’s mount. 

• Removal of exhaust valve seats, 
guides and port liners has been facili- 
tated bv a clever modification of Pd-W 
tools supplied for the job. Tire tools, 
used after the cylinder has been heated, 
are suddenly cooled bv blowing CO, 
through soecially drilled ports. The 
rapid chilling of the exhaust com- 
ponents, and resultant shrinking makes 
them drop out of their seats with ease. 

To accommodate its raoidlv expand- 
ing equipment and maintenance pro- 
gram. Braniff reccntlv doubled its 
hangar space at Love Fie'd. Pills. Tlic 
airline, employing some 2,500 workers, 
now occupies 13 buildings, including 
four hangars, and snrcai^s out over an 
area of approximately 60 acres. 
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Cuts Radio Noise 

The art of radio interference suppres- 
sion at levels currently required by the 
military is becoming a higUy compli- 
cated and exacting job according to 
Leonard Milton, vic^prcsident, in 
charge of engineering of Filtron, Inc., 
one of the country’s largest filter manu- 
facturers. Reasons requirements ate get- 
ting so tough are: 

• Growing number of electrical RF. in- 
terference makere (motors, generaton. 


HIGH-STRENGTH, CLOSE-TOLERANCE 

FASTENERS 

for the AVIATION INDUSTRY 







For further informotion wi products shown in this ad- 
vertisement please address departments listed. In- 
quiries on other oircroft parts should be addressed 
to Department 678. 
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Not Necessarily 
So! Especially if the 
engine is equipped with 
a dependable GLA igni- 
tion system. The Model 
ACD2-6 high energy con- 
denser discharge system spec- 

ified for many of the latest air 
force aircraft— is typical of the 
many complete systems built by 
GLA. Their performance is uni- 
form under varying conditions of 
operating environments. 

We specialize in equipment which 
combines advanced electronic develop- 
ment with unique space and weight- 
saving design. Solving complex ignition 
problems and producing the equipment is 
our business— our Engineering Department 
invites your inquiry. May we hear from you? 


GENERAL LABORATORY ASSOCIATES INC. 


4 G I 


inverters, relays, altcrnatots, etc.) being 
installed on modem military aircraft. 
All have to be filtcrcd- 

• Increasingly sensitive avionic teceiving 
equipment requires more efficient filter- 
ing over wider ranges of frequencies. 
Existing frequency limits, Milton says, 
are 15 to 1000 megacycles. 

• Mote stringent demairds for smaller 
size, liighet tcmpctalnre and lighter 
weight units are compounding the filter 
designer’s headache. 

NTilton told Aviation Werk that his 
finn could accomplish a 50-75 percent 
filter size reduction if called in during 
design stages of the unit to be filtercd. 
The state of the art has advanced far 
beyond the early days of filtering when 
engineers “threw condensers across any- 
thing until it looked like Christmas 
tree ornamentation.” 

In the trim, modem Fiitron plant. 
Flushing, N. Y-, research is actively 
progressing in filtering to 1,000 me. and 
beyond. At the same time, the firm of- 
fers a consulting service to manufac- 
turers of equipment requiring filtering. 
Fiitron will work with the engineers of 
these firms from the initial design stages 
to show them the most modem and ad- 
vanced methods of mechanical bonding, 
shielding and filtering to reduce radio 
interference to irreducible ininimums. 
Then, if necessary, custom-made filters 
will be provided for that particular piece 
of electrical equipment. 

Fiitron has, in its screen room labs, 
all of the approLcd festing equipment 
measuring up to 1.000 me. as soecified 
ill the latest specs such as MIL-I-6IS1. 

PAA Increases 
Overhaul Force 

Pan American W'orld Airwavs lias 
doubled tlic force of mcclianics at its 
Brownsville. Tex., overhaul shops to 
handle a two-fold project, 

'flic airline is under contract to the 
USAF to overhaul 1,200 Pratt & Wliit- 
ncy R-1830 engines for C-47s. PAA 
has also moved in the overhaul of its 
nine C-46 cargo carriers from Miami 
where maintenance was being done bv 
.1 private firm. 


Amazing Aircraft Finish 

AVeK 

Sky-high in Quality! 


CHAMBERLAIN AVIATION, II 
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can do... 
Must do 

■&> safe 
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It's a problem calling for the assisrai 
of every thoughtful business man— nc 
Unless the steel mills get more scrap 
furnaces may have to be shut down. 

Shut down— at a time when our armed and 
forces need more and more equipment . . . Turn 
when civilian demands for steel aregreatei 
than ever , . . when our economy is fight 
ing desperately against inflation! 

You Can Help, Yes . . . regardless of lh< 
business you’re in . . . you’re In the scra( 


mass, you have extra dormaiu scrap to be 
added to your production scrap. 

If you’re in any other business, you 
lurely have idle metal that will do you- 


then cluttering up your premises. 
Write for Suggestions, The booklet 


now. Use the coupon. 

FACTS ABOUT SCRAP SALVAGE 
Steel producMoR 1950-97,800,000 nel tons 
fstlmoted lopaclty 1952-119,500,000 net tons 

1950 — 29,500,000 gioss tons 




If y< 


n the steel-fabricating bus- 


snl* 1952-36,200,000 gross lens 

Where will the extra tonnage come 
from? Mostly from your dormant metal— 
obsolete machines and structures, tools, 
send for the booklet jigs, fixtures, gears, wheels, chains, track. 


num interference with your 
>n. Ittcllswhcretolookfor 
do with it when you gc 






Here are just two of the many kinds of cloth tapes and ' 
paper masking tapes made by Mtstik. They meet the toughest 
speciScations demanded by the government— but they go 
beyond that, They're built to meet your needs ... on the 
production line and for protective shipping. Mystik is proved 
under toughest conditions . . . Mystik Cloth Tapes supplied 
€5^ of the total needa of industry and the armed forces during 
World War II. Write for full information and samples. 

Mystik Adhesive Products, 2643 N. Kildare, Chicago 39. 


Mylllk Pri-ris* 


Mysrik Paper Maekins Topee • MyeHk PretecfwMaek 
• Myedk Spro.Molk • Myetik Sond-blaet 


NEW AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 





New Lightplane Plug 

A new sparkplug, the S.ifit B-57, 
claimed to tie a boon to the lightplane 
owner since it minimizes radio inter- 
ference caused by ignition systems and 
saves him expense of a shielded system, 
has been announced by U.S. Quarrv 
Tile Co. 

The plug is said to be the result of 
five years’ development and, according 
to the company, already has received 
CAA approval. The unit is reported 
to have an extremely wide range be- 
tween pre-ignition and fouling because 
of high thermal conductivity of the 
insulator material used. 

According to the firm, the plug has 
successfully completed a rigid 150-hr. 

g round endurance test, including 50 
r, at full throttle with temperatures 
in excess of those allowed in flight, 50 
hr. at various cruising powers and, a 
final 50 hr. at full throttle. The plug 
passed his test without cleaning or 
resetting of the gap, the firm reports. 

U. S. Quarrv Tile Co.. 217 4th St, 
NE-, Canton, Ohio. 



Aircraft Actuators 


A new series of lightweight, high 
torque electrical actuators for aircraft 
has been announced by Pacific Air- 
motive Corn. 

First of this new line, now in pro- 
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• Save Money, 
Floors, Equipment 
and Time by using 
DARNELL Casters 
and Wheels . . .Al- 
ways dependable, 
these low-cost 
floor protection 
products have 
been made to give 
you a long life of 
efficient, trouble- 
free service. 


A 

SAVING 
AT EVERY 
TURN 


DARNELL CORP. LTD 

LONG 6EACH 4. C. LIFORNIA 


ductiuii, IS an actuator weighing less 
than It lb,, having a maximum torque 
of 110 in. lb. at i ^m. I'he unit in- 
cludes a radio noise filter meetiug 
Specification MlL-6181. Dynamic brak- 
ing relays also are included in the same 
envelope. 

Pacific Airmotive Corp., 2940 N. 
Hollywood Way, Burbank 7, Calif. 

Plane, Field Tape 

A scif-bondiug electrical insulation 
tape which can be used through a wide 
range of temperatures and is designed 
to meet stringent performance demands 
of die aviation industry, is being mar- 
keted by Bishop Mfe. Co. 

The product, Bi-Seal, Type 4, is a 
liydcocarbon formubtion that is non- 
adhesive, yet extremely tenacious once 
applied. Instead of adhesive, Bi-Scal de- 
pends on its "memory.” After being 
stretch-wrapped around a cable splice or 
component, the tape tends to contract 
to its normal length, creating powerful 
internal pressures diat "fuse'' it, in 
effect, into a tight, solid moss which 
cannot unwrap. 

Bi-Seal makes a wrapped seal, fol- 
lowing tlie contours of the most com- 
plex shaped component, says Bishop. it 
is strongly resistant to moisture and 
provides a high dielectric shcadi over 
aujjrype cable or wire insulation, 

Tire versatile tape is said to be capa- 
ble of performing a wide range of in- 
sulation tasks associated with aircraft 
and ground installations, from protect- 
ing parts exposed to corrosive salt spray 
or Cite humid atmospheres of the tropics 
to serving as electrical insulation on 
cable splices exposed to icing and frigid 
temperatures of the Arctic or high md- 

Bi-Seal is recommended by Bishop as 
a moisture barrier medium and as elec- 
trical insulation in applications involv- 
ing field lightiirg equipment. It could 
be useful, for example, for field use in 
the Arctic where an emergency cable- 
splicing job might have to be performed 
outside m extrcnrely low temperatures. 
The product can be used at tempera- 
tures down to — 65F, according to Ae 



Better AN 741 Clampi 

Improved AN 741 standard aircraft 
tube clamps, types "A” and "B,” ex- 
hibiting more uniform quality and de- 
sired to closer tolerances ^an parts 
of this type formerly produced, are re- 



ittTIFIKir' 

_ iTAREHOUSE 
STOCKS 

Specializing in the Manufoetur* of 
AN Specificatien and Spatial Belts 

AMC Supply has your aircrifl needs in com- 
plele warehouse slocks. Rubber and plastic 
Products, Electrical Cable and Supplies, AN 
SpectRcation Parts and Supplies, Dopes, 


a of hard-to-get, AN, NAS Bolt 
al Assemblies. Send us your rei 
> end drawings. 
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ported available from Production Prod- 
ucts Co. 

The ncu’ damps ace designed to 
overcome difficulties previously en- 
countered with parts of this type, Ac- 
cording to the 6rm, quality of AN 741 
clamps on the market during World 
Wat 11 was so inconsistent that many 
aircraft companies had to produce their 
own. The improved clamps ate fahri- 
cated to es'cn closet tolerances than 
requited, says the company. 

They arc available in steel with zinc 
or cadmium plate, in heat-treated alumi- 
num or work-hardened aluminum with 
anodized finish. Siz^s range from i 
to 2J in. diameter, .050 in. thick in 
steel and .051 in, thick in aluminum 
alloy. Tile con^ny reports it also is 
producing the PP561 clamp {same as 
Curtiss 561D or Consolidated SOlOOl). 

Production Products Co,. Standard 
Prorlucts, Inc.. 650 E. Gilbert, Wichita 
11. Kan. 


ALSO ON THE MARKET 


A metal cleaner, recently developed to 
perform three jobs in one cmeiation is 
now on the market. Oakite Compound 
No. 55 performs this way; (I) removes 
oil, {2) eliminates rust. (5) conditions 
metal for good paint adhesion, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 22 Thames Street. New 
York 6. 

"Card-All" reference cards bound in 
convenient booklet carry wide range 
of information in tables and formulas 
constantly needed by engineers and 
draftsmen. Infonnation desired can be 
found quickly through speedy color in- 
dexing system, says maker. General De- 
sign Co.. 1200 Commercial Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia 2. 

Propeller blade hub erinder said to pro- 
vide exceptional efficiency when grind- 
ing external surfaces of aircraft pro- 
peller blade hubs and ball racewavs, is 
on the market. Trick is a workholding 
fixture on an anti-friction bearing work 
spindle that holds the blade in a ver- 
tical position so grinding may he per- 
formed in that position. This avoids 
errors brought about by deflection of 
the blade wiien ground horizontally, 
according to the manufacturer. Norton 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 

New air hammer striking up to 6,000 
blows per min. is available. Light in 
weight (about 2 lb.), unit features a 
patent 5-point ball-bearing chuck 
to lock tools in working position elimi- 
nating hazard of tool ejection. Tool 
operates at 120 psi. and mounts con- 
trol to regulate striking speed or power. 
Made by Pneumatic Tool division. 
Salsbury Corp,, 1161 E. Florence Ave„ 
Los Angeles 1 . 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


TAL Builds Hedge Agaiust 

* CAB gets harder and harder to please, so Transocean 
looks for new revenue on the ground or in the air. 

* But flying is still the business the company loves the 
best and feels it knows tiie best. 


San KrancUco— In the mountains east 
of Fresno, Calif., a $700,000 stretch of 
county road is under construction; on 
Okinawa a salesman just sold a new 
Dodge; there's a new exclusive gift shop 
in Rockefeller Center, 

Doesn’t sound much like an airline's 
operations, but when the profits from 
these are added they'll show up in the 
financial statement of Transocean Air 

I'hese three activities are just samples 
of Transocean's diversification. Tlicte 
ate many more non-Sying divisions and 
subsidiaries of the parent firm. 

► Largest Ever— No, TAL hasn't gone 
out of the flying business. In fact, it’s 
in it more than ever, with 1 1 1 airplanes 
in the air today— largest number ever 
operated by the airline. And, if the 
seven C-54s now in the Korean airlift 
were excused tomorrow, they'd be en- 
gaged in profitable flights some place in 
the world within a week. 

The fact that Transoccan has spread 
is the result of the leadership of a 
former United Air Lines pilot— dynamic 
TAL president Orvis Nelson. Not that 
Nelson wanted or wants to get out of 
the air— its the business he loves and the 
one he feels his men know best. But 
shortly after formation of the company 
in 19^6, he saw dark clouds. The po^ 
sibility that continued frowning ou 
TAL's world-wide contract carrier activ- 
ites by the CAB might put the company 
out of business was very real, and a look 
at a future when all construction work- 
ers, DPs, etc., were through being 
flown from one part of the globe to an- 
other was discouraging. Nelson wanted 
to hold his boys together even if it 
meant getting into new fields of busi- 

► Anything Anywhere-While diversifi- 
cation has been brewing, TAL has con- 
tinued to fly anybody and anything any 

S ince in tke world. Nelson's or^nal 
ream, presented to the nine original 
investors in 1945 during a layover on 
a Pacific island while they were flying 
for ATC, has continued to come true. 

Masses of men and material have been 
flown about the earth. Besides the 


Korean airlift, TAL planes are flying in 
Alaska for the Navy; scheduled flights 
among the Jap mandated islands are 
maintained; non-scheduled flighb be- 
tween Oakland and Honolulu and tians- 
contincutal coaches are making money; 
pilgrims from the Near and Far East ate 
being flown to Mecca; supplies from 
Asmara in East Africa are going air 
freight to Ambia for the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Co. TAL is also getting its 
share of the day-to-day charter fliglits. 

Some of TAL's earth-bound endeav- 
ors are quite natural off-shoots. Its de- 
sire to maintain a high standard of 
flight crew proficiency, for instance, led 
to tlie establishment of a flying school. 
Lack of adequate automobile servicing 
facilities at ousy Oakland airport has 
resulted in the establishment by TAL 
of a super gas station. 

Their use of Wake Island as a base 
led to their present o^ratioD of a 
small city— from the light and water 
systems to the pool hall. A prinl shop 
in Oakland set up to print sundiy 
forms used by the company also soHcib 
business in adjacent communities. Then 
there’s the barber shop, “Any way to 
make an honest dollar,’’ says Nelson. 

► Other Irons- Transocean Engineering 
Co., the construction subsidiary that has 
bid and built several bridges in the Cali- 
fornia higliway network and now is on 
the Fresno road job, is the result of a 
deal witli the Chinese government plus 
some left-over engineering know-how 
from TAL's operation of the Areata 
landing aids experiments. 

SeaBee construction equipment left 
on Wake was given to the Chinese. 
Nelson bartered for it and brought the 
works to the U.S. by barge. After recon- 
ditioning it, he was in business. 

In setting m the Talchem division 
not long ago, ’TAL took on the interna- 
tional distributorship of the Jackson 
Chemical Supply Co., Los Angeles. 
'The line consists mainly of industrial 
cleaning compounds which Nelson 
found used in TAL’s own maintenance 
shop! Monthly sales have increased each 
month since Talchem inception last 
April. 


Nonsked Ban 



NELSON: “Anything for an honest dollar." 


When the Oakland Airport restau- 
rant franchise ran out last year. Nelson 
decided he could do a better job feed- 
ing the public than had been done. To- 
day an ultra-modem eatery has a re- 
gional reputation. It's run by an Irish 
girl imported by TAL from a hostelry 
at Shannon airport. 

Taloa Motors, a subsidiary on Oki- 
nawa, grew from the fact that a TAL 
station manager didn’t have enough to 
do between Sights. Military and other 
personnel on ue island were in a cari 
buying mood so a Dodge and De Soto 
distributorship was set up. 

Of Transocean's present 3,400 em- 
ployes about 1,800 work for Aemco, 
meaning Aircraft Engineering & Main- 
tenance Co. This subsidiary was set up 
as an overhaul base and now is working 
chiefly on Air Force C-54s, most of 
wliich come Out of the Korean airlift. 
It did a similar job on planes from the 
Berlin shuttle. 

► Gift Shop-But the newest TAL ac- 
tivity to get into full swing is the inter- 
national trading company, an example 
of which is the Rockefeller Center gift 
shop. Dealing in imported merch- 
andise only, it will not only sell retail, 
but will take wholesale orders. Similar 
stories will be established by Transocean 
in other major cities. 

Vital part of the operation is the set- 
ting up by Nelson of offices in many 
foreign countries. Not only will these 
offices buy products in the countries in 
which they are located, but they will 
also make arrangements for purchase 
of anything in the U.S. for govern- 
ments or private firms. An example of 
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such activity is 5200,000 worth of pre- 
fab housing now being delivered abroad. 
'Ihese oflices will also act as full-fledged 
travel agencies. Naturally tliey’ll be on 
the lookout for any aviation business 
that might come along. 

Typical of Nelson’s solid planning is 
his hiring for his trade organization re- 
cently 15 graduates of Lt. Gen. Barton 
K. Yount's American Institute of For- 
eign Trade. The school was established 
at Thundetbird Field, Phoenix, shortly 
after the last war. 

► Money Makers— None of TAL’s en- 
terprises is necessarily based on air trans- 
portation. F.ach must stand on its own 
feet, and apparently does, since each is 
making money. Of course, expediency 
is the rule. If a Transocean plane should 
be coming from Honolulu with cargo 
space available, a case of fresh pineapple 
for the restaurant might be tossed 
aboard, but otherwise cacli operation 
uses tlie most economic transportation. 

That Nelson has managed smartly is 
witnessed by the fact that a just-released 
financial statement reveals the company 
is still making a substantial net profit. 
All activities are grossing about S2 
million per month at tlie present time. 

So, with a weather eye on the CAB, 
Nelson and Transocean can relax, know- 
ing there'll always be a company nu- 
cleus to "earn an lioncst dollar." 

TCA Plane Orders In 

Trans-Canada Airlines has ordered 
five Lockheed Super Constellations and 
three North Star DC-4Ms at total cost 
of $9.5 million. 

The five Super Connies are scheduled 
for delivery in late 1953, at cost of 
$1.5 million each includine spates. TCA 
is buying the three North Stars from 
Canadian Pacific Airlines at $2/3 mil- 
lion each including spares. They will 
go into TCA service early next y«r. 

Trans-Canada plans to put the Super 
Connies on its overseas routes to 
Europe. They will cut presently sched- 
uled Montreal-London nonstop flight 
time by four hours to about lOi hours. 
TCA has ordered its Super Connies 
with the 3350-hp. Wright R-3360 com- 
pound engine. 

Avianca, Lansa Join 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Bogota— Avianca has taken over an- 
other important Colombian carrier, 
Lansa. thus making the carrier second 
only to Pan American Airways as re- 
gards mileage in the Western Hem- 
isphere, and fifth in the world. The 
new carrier has increased its capitaliza- 
tion by over three million pesos. 

Avianca has also picked up two cargo 
planes from the Colombian cargo car- 
rier Sociedad Aeronautica de hiwellin 
(SAM), one of its debtors. 
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CAA to Revise Air Safety Office 

Move aimed to give airline operation.* more service, 
also provide for their more rigid inspection. 


Civil .\croiiautics Administration is 
reorganizing its Office of Avi.ition Safety 
to give mote direct service to airline op- 
erations and mote rigid inspection of 
them- The CAA is implementing this 
3-year-old plan, partly because of a prod 
from the Senate Appropriations Com- 
niittce. partly because of governmental 
pressure for CAA to do more to help 
.lirlincs improve operating safety. 

Fatal accident rate of the scheduled 
domestic .lirlines the first three quar- 
ters of this year comes to double last 
year or the year before. Passenger fatal- 
ity rate per hundred million passenger 
miles is about 2.2; in 1950 it was 1.1 
and in 1949 it was 1.3. But if CAA, 
CAB and the airlines together can ertek 
down and present any more fatal acci- 
dents the rest of this year, the final 
19^1 rate will come out only about 1.3 
or 1.4^bout the same as 1949 and al- 
most as good as 1950. 

► The Plan- Under the new reorganiza- 
tion plan transport operations, main- 
tenance. pilot, mechanic and medical 
problems will all come under one CAA 
office in each region and at the home 
CA\ office in Washington. Airlines 
have had to deal with separate CAA 
offices on separate phases of operations. 

And CAA will appoint an overall 
safety director in each region— in effect, 
a sort of second-in-command regional 
administrator, with top command in all 
matters pertaining to safetv. 

Transport operations will be an en- 
tirely separate office from general avia- 
tion," meaning all living except by com- 
mon air carriers. This specializarion of 
transport operations recognizes the 
growing difference in size and complex- 
ity of transport operations compared 
with other flying. 

Target date for formal switch-over to 
an independent safety operations office, 
with transport and general aviation op- 
erations separated, is Feb. 3 next year. 

CAA Safety Director E. S. Henslev 
will interview candidates to fill 29 
new or re-designated jobs— eight in 
Washington and three in each of the 
seven CAA regions. Hensley is slated 
to remain in his present post, presum- 
ably with greater centralization of safety 
authority in Washington. 

A selection board, including Deputy 
Administrator Fred B. Lee and severd 
regional administrators will help Hens- 
ley make the 29 personnel selections. 

► Why Reo^anize?— CAA has been 
talking about re-shuffling or streamlin- 
ing its safety administration for the last 
three years, but rapid turnover in the 
top aclministrator spot kept the plan 


back. Also, some regional adminis- 
trators didn’t like the idea of CAA’s 
creating safetv- czars under them. But 
tlicn the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee last summer let it be known the 
CAA had better get tire long-stagnated 
plan underway— regionally as well as in 
the home office. .And. Senate said, any 
regional administrator who opposed the 
plan could be dealt with accordingly. 
Ihis directive came through in August. 

CAA announced the plan six weeks 
later. 

It is considered a "reorganization on 
functional instead of subject lines.” 
Instead of aircraft, airmen, maintenance, 
etc,, it is to be safety of operations, on 
the one hand, and aircraft engineering, 
on the other, with personnel and otlier 
matters handled according to how tliey 
fall in these categories. 

► Safety Drivc-Asidc from announcing 
the administrative reshuffle, CAA is 
pushing an airline safety drive. The 
chief emphasis will be on “cockpit dis- 
cipline" and intensified personnel train- 
ing. 

CAA Safety Director Hensley says 
several factors had allowed slackening of 
airline personnel habits this year, re- 
sulting in the recent tragic retrogression 
in safety. Practically all airlines have 
te-doublcd safety training and discipline 
efforts lately, he says. And CAA is crack- 
ing down in its six-month pilot instru- 
ment flight checks, requiring pilots to 
pass every detailed requirement; when 
pilot gets a "down check” on any de- 
tail now, CAA makes him practice a 
few days and come back for a rc<heck, 

Hensley sees tiirec major causes for 
the 1951 decline of airline personnel 
safety supervision and discipline. 

■ Capacity operation of the airlines. 
Extra sections and charters and over- 
scheduling have kept everyone going at 
|)eak, with not enough time to pick up 

• Personnel shortage. Peak operations 
combined with military draft have cut 
down experience level of personnel. 

• Extra duties for management and 
pilots attending mobilization— airlift 
contract operations; mobilization plan- 
ning: and parts scarcities. 

More effort and care by every human 
being connected with safety— airline and 
government— are the answer, Hensley 
says. He largely discounts the argument 
of many pilote and operations people 
that much more money should be spent 
on removing booby traps from cockpit 
layout and equipment. Personnel train- 
ing and discipline rate the most increase 
in spending, he says. 
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UAL Management 
Reshuffle Continues 

United Air Lines has announced 
another management change to pro- 
mote smoother operations and main- 
tenance. Irving E. (Gus) Sommermeyer 
moves up to become general manager 
of fiiglit operations, reporting to new 
Flight Operations Vice President D, R, 
Pctt>- {Aviation Week Oct. 8, p. 69). 

Sommermeyer is a 15,000-hour pilot. 
He is known as a strong advocate of 
rigid pilot training and flying by the 
book. Since 1947 he has b^ assistant 
flight manager at Chicago. 

Future assignment of Walter Addams, 
former general manager of flight opera- 
tions is not yet announced. 

Other United Air Lines management 
changes have so far taken the shape of 
assignment of responsibility to one vice 
president each, for flight operations, 
engineering and maintenance, and 
ground service. Petty was elevated to 
take the flight operations burden o5 
J. A. Herliny, whose title changed 
from vice president-operations to vice 
president<ngineeiing and maintenance. 
Flight operations center is in Denver. 
The engineering and maintenance 
center is at San Francisco. 

Petty and Sommermeyer now take 
over flight operations. So fat, their staff 
includes; flight training center. C- A. 
Frieburg; weather, Hcnir Harrison; dis- 

E atch, Burt Lott; communications, I- R. 
:unningham. 

.About the same time that United 
decided to split its flight operations re- 
sponsibility from engineeting, the 
United pilots' Master Executive Coun- 
cil of Air Line Pilots Assn, did the 
same with its pilot committee organ- 
ization. It split its Engineering and 


Ait Safety Committee (and regional 
subtoinmittces) into one MEC Engi- 
neering Committee and one MEC Ait 
Safety Committee. It did the same with 
local subcommittees. 

Pilots assert that their committees 
were formerly bypassed by United man- 
agement. They now ask that manage- 
ment consult them on matters of pilot 

Colonial, AAA Mail 
Pay Cuts Ordered 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
slashed mail pay of Colonial Airlines; 
slightly reduced that of All-American 
Airways; and slightly increased that of 
Wiggins Airways. 

Colonial’s annual mail pay starting 
Apr. 1 tins year is estimate at S872.000 
—about $400,000 under last year’s. 

CAB says its cutback on mail pay to 
Colonial results from three main factors; 

• Improved nonmail revenue outlook 
and present performance; 

• Reduced depreciation charges on 
equipment: 

• Lower costs .inticipated under "hon- 
est, economical and cfEcient manage- 

CAB has also ordered Colonial to re- 
fund to the government more than 
5230.000 back mail pay received for 
operations Apr- 15, 1946, to Apt. 1 of 
this year. Total pay fix'’d for Colonial 
fr>r that period now is S5,120,319-eom- 
t>arcd with 57,721,000 asked bv Co- 
lonial. CAB savs it is paying $2.6 mil- 
lion le.M than Colonial said it deserved 
because the Board finds Colonial's costs 
were inflated by "improper manage- 
ment." Colonial is under new manage- 

Saj-s the Board; "If the carrier had 
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conducted its operations during the 
fivc-yeat period in an honest, economical 
and efficient manner, as required by the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, ib mail pay re- 
quirements should have been in the 
amount allowed by the Board rather 
than that claimed by the carrier.” 

• All-American. Alt-American Airways' 
mail rate starting next year is reduced 
to give an estimated $1.5 million an- 
nually, compared with a present rate 
for 1951 of about $1,650,000, 

• Wiggins Airways— CAB estimates 
Wiggins will need $233,715 in mail pay 
for the nine months from July 1 of this 
year to Mar. 31 of next year and about 
$274,130 annually thereafter. Wiggins 
is also getting $70,000 in back mail pay 


Egypt Releases 
Eight C-47s 

(McGraw-Hill World News) 

Cairo-Eight Douglas C-47 Dakotas 
have been sold to a Canadian civil avia- 
tion firm by Egyptian authorities fol- 
lowing a ruling By the government that 
the planes were no longer considered 
essential military material. The Min- 
istry of Defense bans re-shipment of 
goods which may be vital to national 
defense. 

Two of the planes have left for 
Canada and the remainder are ex- 
pected to follow shortly. They were 
originally obtained as war surplus from 
the British and reconditioned by Misr- 
■Air. 


30-Day Stay Given 
To Heacock Nonsked 

Civil Aeronautics Board has given a 
50-day stay of execution on its order 
ree’oking operating authority of nonsked 
Air Transport Associates, Inc.— tlic 
Scattle-AIaska carrier of Amos Heacock. 
CAB will study his 230-page petition 
for reconsideration of the CA6 death 
edict to his airline last month for flv- 
ing "too frequently and regularly" in 
1949 and 1950. 

Included in the exhibits filed in his 
motion for reconsideration, Heacock 
presented letters of protest from over 
900 residents of Anchorage and Fair- 
banks, Alaska. Protest of most is that 
this nonsked brings 75% of the air- 
borne perishable foods into Northern 
Alaska, and its demise would adversely 
affect welfare and business of the terri- 

British Plane Test 

British Anny will test Auster B4. 
liglitplane "flying boxcar" in maneuvers 
on Salisbury Plain, Craft can be used 
as four-seat observation plane, ambu- 
lance, supply-drop plane or freighter. 





MECHANICAL REMOTE CONTROLS 

• Permit unlimited rotary motion as well as push-pull movement 

compression. ^ 

• Reduce backlash to a minimum. 

• Operate efficiently at extreme temperature ranges. 

• Assure iirstallation flexibility as units need not be prefabricated. 

• Provide light-weight control systems requiring little or no maintenance. 
Tcleflex eonInU 
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TELEFLEX 

I. WINGOHOCKING ST., PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 
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msu/afes this hot job! 


SHORTLINES 


► Aerovias "Q,” Cuban airline, has 
CAB and Presidential permission to fiy 
passengers, mail and cargo between 
Havana and West Palm Beach for two 
years. Winter traffic is about double 
summer’s. Direct Havana-West Palm 
Beach service would expand traffic be- 
tween the two points and compete little 
with anyone else. 

► Ait Coach Transport Assn, has placed 
full-page ads with Washington newspa- 

E ers outlining CAB nonsked regulation 
istory and criticizing CAB for revoking 
the le tter of registration of ACTA presi- 
dent Amos Heacock’s Seattle-Alaska 
nonsked airline— Air Transport Asso- 
ciates, Inc. While re-instating several 
other nonskeds it had planned to put 
out of business, CAB brought enforce- 
ment action against rfaicock on 
grounds he flew too often to Alaska 
with foods, freight and passengers. 

► Branifl Intematioiial Airways now 
has a full staff in Miami-newly au- 
thorized Braniff gateway to South 
America. Service is now five flights a 
week. . . . Company boasts "the fastest 
airline service ^tween the U, S. and 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, the largest indus- 
trial city in Litin .America." 

► British Overseas Airwan Coip. plans 
to fly Stratocruisers on ^e New York- 
Nassau run starting next month, three 
times a week. Constellations ha\'e been 
making it, . . . BO.AC showed a S28,- 
000 net profit in August, second 
month’s profit in its history, July was 
the first, with $341,600 net reported. 
Loss in August a vear ago was $1,058,- 
400. 


► Capital Airlines' debt at S^t. 30 was 
$3,0z6,500 of debentures. This maria 
a reduction of $11,599,000 in debt in 
33 months. At Dec, 31, 1948, the 
company owed $4 million to banks, 
$9,850,000 of debentures, and $775,- 
688 arrears on debenture payment and 
sinking fund schedules. 

► Eastern Air Lines reports final details 
are settled with Braniff and Mid-Con- 
tinent on two interchange through- 
flight services; Miami-Denver via EAL- 
Braniff interchange at Memphis; and 
Miami-Kansas City via EAL-MCA inter- 
change at St. Louis. Service will begin 
as soon as "technical alignment on 
flight equipment can be worked out," 
Eastern says. 

► European-Ameiican Airlines is cur- 
rently a “paper” airline; it will come 


alive flying DC-4s if its application for 
a trans-Atlantic air freight certificate, 
now consolidated in the North Atlantic 
Certificate renewal case, receives favor- 
able CAB and/or Presidential considera- 
tion. Head man of the company is 
r^bert E. Dickens, Washington, D. C- 
C.AB decision and perhaps Presidential 
decision are expected by July 4, 1952, 
date of expiration of PanAm and TW.A 
route certificates. 

► Hertz Driv-Ur-Self has extended its 
credit card system to Canada, Hawaii, 
Mexico and the United Kingdom. 

► Mid-Continent Airlines plans to oc- 
cupy its new hangar, service shops and 
office building at Twin Cities by Dec. 
1, All structural steel work is done. 

B 20 storm damage set schedules 
; five weeks. 

► National Airlines has asked CAB for 
route extension from New York to 
Boston- . . . Has also asked CAB to 
lower its compensatory mail rate from 
53 cents a ton mile to 45 cents (same 
as Big Four) next year when National 
gets its DC-6Bs- These will lower the 
airline’s costs. National says. National 
also figures the lower mail rate will 
raise its mail volume. 

► Navy Fleet Lr^istics Air Wing At- 
lantic-tondnental division has flown 
60 million passenger miles in a year 
without any kind of accident. 

► Northwest Airlines says it will start 
Stratocruiser service, Seattle-Anchor- 
age, Nov. 1. making total of 21 trips 
a week including nine DC-4 trips added 
this month. Daily cargo lift capacity 
will be 20,000 lb, each way daily. CAB 
suspension of nonsked Air Tran^rt 
Associates caused cargo pile-up and in- 
tensified cargo service demand at Seattle 
for flight capacity to Alaska. - . . NWA 
has Cab examiner's recommendation 
for all-cargo service on Route No, 3, 
Twin Cities to New York and to Port- 
land and Seattle, with restrictions on 
service to many intermediate cities. 

► Sabena Belgian Airlines is using two 
Sikorsky S-51 copters to ^ht insects 
in the Belgian Congo. 'The copters 
were bought in England, where West- 
land Aircraft built them under license. 
Two mote are on order for delivery this 

► Sbek Airways has opened full cargo 
facilities for servicing Baltimore from 
Friendship Airport. Slick savs Balti- 
more service will be integrated with its 
C-46 service and its new DC-6A service. 

► United Ait Lines flew a record 186,- 
377,000 revenue passenger miles in 
September— 26% over a year ago. 
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ENGINEERS 

wanted at once 
tar 

LONG-RANGE MILITARY 
AIRIRAFT PROGRAM 


NORTH AMERICAN 
AVIATION, INC. 

Las Angeles. California 
Columbus. Ihio 


Unusuol opportunities tor Aero- 
dynamicists, Stress Engineers, Air- 
craft Designers and Draftsmen, 
and specialists in ail phases of 
aircraft engineering. Engineering 
skills other than aircraft moy be 
adaptable through paid training 
progrom. Also openings for 

Recent Engineering College 
and Technological Graduates 


Long-range militory program of- 
fers fine chance for establishing 
coreer In oircroft while aiding de- 
fense effort. Transportotion and 
established training time paid. 
Salaries commensurate with ex- 
perience ond ability. 


Please include summary of 
education and experience 
in reply to: 

Engineering Personnel Office 
SECTION 3 

NORTH AMERICAN 
AVIATION, INC. 

Los Angeles Intematimial Airport 
Los Aiigelis 45, Calif. 
ColunibiK IE, Ohie 
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AVIATION CALENDAR 


Oct. 22-24— National Electronics Confer 
ence & Exhibition, Edgen-ater Bead: 
Hotel. Chicago. 111. 

Oct. 24-25-1951 annual convention ol thr 
National Assn, of State Aviation Officials 

Oct. 29-30— ,\ir Industry i- Ttansporl 
&igiiioty Club,’ Montdillo, Quebec. 

Oct- 29-31-Nationai transportation mcetinj 
of Society of Automotive En|inctis, IIo 
tcl Knickerbocker. Chicago. 

Oct. 30-Nov, 16-Fifth Air Tramportatioi 
Institute conducted by The Ameticai 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Oct- 51-Nov. 1-Socielv of ,Au 
neers, fuels and lubricants i 
Hotel, Chicago. 


notn-e Eiigi- 
sting. Drake 


Nov. 8-9-Seventh annua! national confer- 
ence on industrial hydraulics, sponsored 
bs- the graduate school of Illinois School 
of Technolop and .\miont Research 
Foundation, Sictman Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 16-.\mmal business meeting ol the 
American Rocket Societv, 29 \V. 39 St.. 
N. Y. IS. N. Y. 

vention of the 


39 \V. 39 St., N. Y. I8.N. Y. 

)ec. 4-5— Transport aircraft hydraulic ac- 
cessojy and system conference, spon.sored 
by Vickers Incorporated. Hotel Sheraton, 


Ian. 5-6-1952 .Annual Miami Air Show, 
sponsored by the Florida Air Pilots As.<n., 
Op .1 Locha Airport, Florida. 

Mutch 3-6-lnstitutc of Radio Engineers. 
Waldorf Hotel & Grand Central Palace. 
New kork. 

Match 17-19-Sccond Midwestern Confer- 
ence on Fluid Mechanics, to be held at 
Ohio State University. 

Match 17-22-American Society of Tool 
Engineers. Intematimial Amphitheater, 
Chicago, 111. 


PICTURE CREDITS 




The Fastest Growing 
Co. In The Industtxiii 


Needs 

DRAFTSMEN 

ENGINEERS 

With 

Aircraft [iperlence 

On 

• AIRFRAMES 

• CONTROLS 

• ELECTRICAL 
INSTALLATION 

• POWER PLANT 
INSTALLATION 

Also 

Stress, Weight 
and Vibration 
Engineers 


PIASECKI 

HELICOPTER CORP. 

Moftors.Po. a 



Searchlight Section 

LMP.OTMENT • tU&INESS • OPPORTUNITIES • EQUIPMENT— USED *r lESALE 




AC SPARK PLUG 

general'motors 

CORPORATION 

WANTED 
FOR AIRCRAFT 



chanicBl cootrol equipment. 

W3M 



BELL 

PILOT 

and 

CO-PILOT 

Needed 

• CHIEF OF LA80HATORIES 

SHSSfiiH?='= 

mit lull deluMi uF »perien» qnd other 

BEIL tlBCBUI C 0 BPBB 4 TIDI 

P. 0. Box 1, BuFFolo 5, N. Y. 




s 









WANTED 

’ W. Sdo ” It, c»l»- 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 





MECINICIIL 
STRESS ANALYSTS 

Unusual opporhmiUes for 
important analytical work 
on HELICOPTER transmission 
systems 

ALSO 

many openings lor qualified 

Mechanical & Sfrucfurol 

DESIGNERS 

DRAFTSMEN 

CHECKERS 

LOFTSMEN 

Send detoiled resume to 

Personnel Manager 
MMAN ilBCUn CORP, 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CORN, 


CIVIL PROJECT 
ENGINEER 

And 

CHIEF TEST 
ENGINEER 

To work wllh a mall »lact group o( 
En^Decri on aircraft piunpi and acces> 

CHl^F^ '“d^ rJ' 



CHIEF T^T ENGINEER to bo b complete 



LEAR, INCORPORATED 
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CURTISS-WR1GHT CORPORATION 

PROPELLEft DIVISION 

. . . offers Long-Term 
Career Opportunities 
for Experienced 

DESIGN 

ENGINEERS 

and Recent 

ENGINEERING 

GRADUATES 

Aeronautical, ineciiatiical, deciricsl 
and metallurgical engineers combine 
their eObris to form tiie teams respon- 


sible for Cite 


e engineering 


necessary to produce Curliss-Wrieiit’s 
electric and turbolectric propellers. 

Academic training of the junior 
engineer combined with the technical 
knowledge and experience of the sen- 

balanced engineering organization. 

IS, gears. 


y of probl ^ 

neer finds ample opportunity to con- 
tinue the development of (lis skill. 

Activities in engineering cover: 

1. NEW SOIUTIONS TO DESIGN PROBLEMS. 
Creative Desipi and Development of 
Meckanums tliat are a Departure from 
Current Dcupn. 

1. DEVELOPMENTS IN EXISTING DESIGNS. 
Modifeutione in Currmf Design to 
meet Chaneins Service Requirements 
and Increase die Life of the Frotiuv. 
3. THEORETICAL ANALYSES. .Idvanctd 
studies in the field of Acodynamics 
and Experimenlal Stress Analysis as 
Applied to Propellers being proposed 
for Advance Models of Airirajt. 

PLANT LOCATION-Northein New Jersey, 
25 miles we.st ofN-Y.C.-on State 
Highway 6. Emjjloyees live in pleasant 
residential towns within a radius often 
miles from planL Nearby colleges offer 
graduate night courses for cni|>lo)Ccs 
wishing to continue academic work. 
Send a resume to J. VV. Long, Administra- 
tive Eneineer, AW-IO, Propeller Division, 
Curtiss-Wrighl Corporation, Caldwell, N.J. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 






AERONAUTICAL ELECTRICAL 

MECHANICAL ELECTRONICS 

CIVIL INDUSTRIAL 

ENGINEERS 

DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 

•» 

AIR FRAME STRUCTURE LANDING GEAR AND 
HYDRAULICS 

EQUIPMENT AND POWER PLANT INSTALLATIONS 
ELECTRONIC AND ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 
WHEELS AND BRAKES MECHANICAL COMPONENTS 


Perwnnef are needed in the following elossiffcatfens; 

DESIGNERS DRAFTSMEN 

PHYSICISTS MATHEMATICIANS 

DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERS TOOL ENGINEERS 
STRESS AND WEIGHT ANALYSTS 





Address all correspondence to 
Mr. C. G. Jones, Salary Personnel Department 


goodFVear 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

AKRON 15. OHIO 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT 

•picificattani tor alaclRmlc and canbal ■r>t«nn' In »l^n Is cdrcralt 
enperlencs. ExceUeol aol^n and working condiUoiu. Houiing tw^y 

PROJECT 

ENGINEERS 

STRATOS 

DIVISION 

Formingdale, Long Island, N. Y. 

Chance Vought Aircraft Division 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
P. 0. Box 5907 • Dallas, Texas 


WANTED- 

CHIEF 

M Wanted 
ENGINEERS 

AND 

SCIENTISTS 

guilw 


ENGINEER 

lacturer. Applicont must have 

ODTSTANDIIt DPPORniTT 

For. 

superyision of large staff. 

Ife- 

Power Plant Engioeen 





A tmleleg." AddSTlMtHr,’"' 

reli^aircra'ft corporaiioi 

STRESS ANALYST AND 
LAYOUT ENGINEERS 

^NDERSON. GREENWOOD CO. 

“AIRIIIIE RADIO OPERATORr 

C^LIFORNIA^ EASTERN AIRWAYS 

WANTED 
HELICOPTERS 
WITH PERSONNEL 

to >ork wirk a sur>e»lag Co. in Israel. 
P.O.B. eS, Tel Aviv, Isioel 
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AIRFRAME ASSEMBLY 
ALUMINUM HOUSINGS 
ELECTRONIC CHASSIS 



EXECUTIVE LOCKHEED 
LODESTAR DELUXE 
TWO LOUNGE 
INTERIOR 

Seats nine people plus cobin 
attendant. 

FLORIDA TRADING CO.. INC. 



ENGINEERS 

Special opportunities for YOU in 

SAN DIEGO 

that sunshiny, smog-free city on the 

CALIFORNIA 


Thermedyn 
Engineer 
Aircraft Lin 





Mmi 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


1 Eicchqnee Price on Above $2600.00 

1 C.A.A. APPROVED OVERHAULS 

FOR SALE 
USED AIRCRAFT 

LANDSEAIRE 
EXECUTIVE AMPHIBIAN 

MM j 

GRUMMAN GOOSE 

ALL WORK AMD ENQINESAlL CARRY OUR 100 hr. WARRANTY ^ 

AIR CARRIER ENGINE SERVICE, Inc. \ IJ / 

CAA. Aneroved Inti. Alrnert Bionch ft li m 

Renoir Stellen No. S404 P. 0. Bu 23«, hUomI 4B, Florida %. ^ 

1 Oakle "ACENCSER" ' cvoMO 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 

Box 267, Ontorio, California 

AIRCRAFT A ELECTRONIC 
EQOlPMENT 

As 0 leading supplier we offer a 
BRAND NEW INSTRUMENTS 

^UCHI^NAVISAT^ INSTRUMENTS 


^ BEECn 
DOUGLAS 
' LOCKHEED 
WINGS INC. Ambler, Pa. 

LOCKHEED VENTURA 

: ^Her^aSS^/'^ 

• AINICO FIELD MOTORS 

l«H 

Write lar complete listingt 

WUX Great Neck, N. Y. 

INSTRUMENT ASSOCIATES 

363 Great Neck Rd.. Great Neck, N.Y. 
Tele: Great Neck 4-1167 


'■'^of*EttareTvl'M}n-§!Sfos*“ 

2 — DOVSLAS CA7A CARGO 24 Volt— 92 
t^XECUTIVE INTERIOR LODESTAR 

for details.' 

H tl *T*aI^ w°hi*?*'^D C 

PRATT & WHITNEY 
50724 VALVES CERTIFIED 
^GENERAL OVERSEAS ^AIRLINES ^ 

TWIN BEECH EXECUTIVE DIBS 

1007 AI™^ 

LOCKHEED P-38 (F-SE) 

E IL A AH M 1 5H) 

AIRCRAFT AAACHINES 

j™n™^Tn»^wiH rvniRF !“^5£53iT 

FOR SALE 

COMPLETE AIRLINE 

KING^SCOUNTJ MACMEIIY EXCHANGE 

Bavnil, Trfi ”lt., Oklahen.. 

" . call,. 

LOCKHEED 12A 

^ ^AERO WAYS, JNC. ^ 

BMl 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


IMPORTANT! Many items in this group have not been listed in previous ads! 


One of America's largest stacks of UNUSED 

AIRCRAFT PARTS 


We own ond offer all parts listed — plus many thousands more — sfodced in our Baltimore warehouse! 


ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS 
35 RAlioe 


PRATT AND WHITNEY 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE PARTS 




Send us your material lists for screening! 


WHITE — WIRE— -PHONE 


COMMERCIAL SURPLUS SALES CO. 
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LETTERS 


Goodyear’s Airfoam 

We note Sept. 10, page 4! 

’ ■ ' Qed St- — . 

tirfoam" cushionii 


W. L. Bahelar, Patent Attom, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron 16, 

Pilots’ Insurance 


well illustrated by the present commercial 
specification (AMS-3150, issued May, 1948) 
and the military specificatioo (MIL-F- 
7100). These specifications requite that 
flammability be examined by several differ- 
ent methods. In the Hot Manifold fiam- 
mabOity test, conducted according to AMS- 
3150, ignitian was obtained at I160F and 
continuous buroiog at 1580F with H-2. As 
anotlicr example, the autogenous ignition 
temperature for H-2 was found to be 805F. 
Certainly 11-2 Is a 
draulic fluid, but : 


1 read with interest the it< 
■ ■ ic and 


i on page 58 
your comments 
„ „ le Connecticut General Life In- 

surance Co. of Hartford. 

The Franklin Life Insurance Co. of 
Springfield, 111., which was founded in 1884 
and has more than one billion of life insur- 
ance in force, is the first and, so far, the 
only life insurance company that issues 
standard life insurance to airline pilots with- 

We have more than fifteen millions of 
insurance in force on this group and have 
found out mortality experience better than 
average. 

.4t the present time we have salary allot- 
ment franchises with only live airlines, in- 
cluding Pan American World Airways, 
Braniff Airways and Panagta, but arc making 
>Ians to extend this coverage to all of the 


of H-2, is only one of many tesb. As yet 
it is not used as a test method in any 
military or commercial specifirations. It is 
interesting to note that, in the CAA Tech- 
nical Development Report No. 142, one 
scheme of rating would show aviation gaso- 
line to be less flammable than tricresyl 
phosphate-which latter fluid has been usra 
as a fire retardant for over tliirty years. In 
our opinion this method does uotbing more 
than rate efficiency of hexacblor butadiene 
as a fire retardant in a number of different 
fluids. 

We feel that it is misleading to call any 
fluid "non-flammable" or to say that it 


J. KanNETtr Craveb, Manager 
Resin Materials & Functional Fluids 
Development Department 
Organic Chemicals division 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

St. Louis 4. 


coverage to the flight pcisonm 
additioD to the convenience ot premium 
payments by svay of salary deductions, there 

fo fte po%"halirr"® ° 

V, D. Wriciit 

Franklin Life Insurance Co. 

The Wright Agency 


Alodine 


More on H-2 

I am somewhat surprised at the reaction 
which my comments, in connection with 
the article on Hollingshead H-2. have 
aroused. I had not intended to etiUcize 
the fluid itself, but rather the flat statement 
that it "will not bum." M'c have had con- 
siderable experience in the field of svnthetic 
hydraulic fluids, and wc have learned to use 
the term "non-flammable" or statements 
such as "will not bum" with caution. Wc 
feel that the term "non-flammable type” 
or "less-flammable type" is less misleading 
and more nearly descriptive. 

Wc quite agree with Mr. Seholz that the 
determination of the degree of fiammabiliN 
ot non-petroleum type hydraulic fluids 
should not be based on any one single test, 
such as the Cleveland Open Cup. This is 


From ALFA 

In your Sept. 10 edition you have a storv 
of the “New Push Given All-Weather 
Phns.” Mr. Saven and the Engineering De- 
partment have asked that I have 500 reprints 
of this made. I hope this will meet with 
your approval. 

Jay M. SHarcit 

Publicity and Public Relations Dept. 

Air Lilli Pilots Assn. 

5145 W, 63rd St. 

Chicago, 29. 

Let me add my thanks to you for your 
objective reporting of the ALFA reorganiza- 
tion and removal of Behncke from office. It 

a great deal toward “educating" airline 
management that wotking with the ALFA 


can DOW benefit both parties. Most or us 
who have been working closely with the 
Assodatioo realize that this has not been 


There are many pilots in the Los Angeles 
area who have not read your fine series of 
articles on ALPA’s reorpnization. and I 
wonder if you have tear-sheets or reprints 
available that we could use locally to put 
into our bulletin books and on the bulletin 
boards. We would be veiy grateful if you 
could send us any number im to 5 or 6. 

Thanks again for your fine work. We 
hope that we can live up to and even per- 
liaps exceed the standards of good uoionism 

Leon Wollard, Coimcilman, UAL 

1553 W. 52nd St. 

Los Angeles 62. 

{ALPA has reprinted the entire series of 
four articles and expects to distribute it to 
all members. — Ed.) 


Nonskeds’ Airlift 

Thanks for the editorial, "Organize or 
Hang?" I am having it rcproducen and sent 
to all nonsked carriers. 

We had Lee Moore's article on out mili- 
tary traffic program reproduced in pamphlet 
form. We distributea about 20,0ft0 copies 
of this through our members and many 
others went to our regional directors and 
mflitary traffic representatives. The program 
is going great guns. 'They tell me they 
could load many mote planes if more were 
available. 

Last week-end Air Coach Transport Assn. 
began transporting its first loads of vets re- 
turning from Korea. We called it "Opera- 
tion Homelift" and about 700 men were 

San Francisco Fort of Embarkation at Camp 
Stoneman. A similar movement has been 
arranged for this coming week-end from 
Seattfe. 

Eric Smith 

Public Relations Consultant 

Suite 316, Bond Bldg. 

1404 New York Ave., N.W. 

Woshington 5, D. C. 


Gritty But Good 

Ace Robson’s piece in Aviation Weex, 
"Toward Automatic Message Transmission." 
was read with much iutesest. I think you 
did a fine job of making a gritty subject 
plain and interesting. This sort of report- 
ing is certainly worthwhile in this cockeyed 
flying business. 

S, P, Saint. Director 
Air Navigation Traffic Control Div. 
Ait Transport Assn, of America 
1107 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6. D. C. 

From Cal Central 

We thank _vou for the clear, concise re- 
porting on our airline in Aviaton Week. 

Bucking the national and international 
operators as we are, it is sometimes difficult 
to obtain an unbiased press. 

A. H, Keener, 

Advertising Public Relations Manager 
California Central Airlines 
Lockheed Air Terminal 
Burbank, Calif. 
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EDITORIAL 


Those ‘Fantastic’ Weapons 

Another epidemic of speculation about wonder 
weapons is sweeping the countr}- since President Truman 
aroused hope that perhaps science and industry have 
des'ised a panacea for ending war quickly. 

He said it this way, in a speech in San Francisco Sept. 4 
before a Democratic Party conclave: “It is fantastic what 
can happen with the use of the new weapons that are 
now under construction in this country, not only the one 
which we all fear the most, but there are some weapons 
which are fantastic in tlieir operation. I hope we will 
never have to use them.” 

There are fantastic weapons on paper, including such 
dreams as artificial satellites rcsohing around the earth, 
These, at some undetermined future date, might possiblv 
serve as platforms for weapons that, by remote control, 
could spray disaster on parts of the earth. This appar- 
ently was in the mind of one Washington spokesman 
who referred mysteriouslv to “conquering the atmos- 
phere.” But such a satellite is far awa\'. It is not— as 
Mr. Truman said— “under construction." 

What about missiles? This field offers the most popu- 
lar area of speculation that followed in the wake nf the 
President’s remark. 

Undeniablv, progress has becu made aud is still being 
made, but there is nothing now in missile production 
that justifies the description, “fantastic." 

It sounds like historv repeating itself. Tlicrc was a 
similar wave of missile speculation in 1950. ,\n editorial 
here July 31 of that vair .sounds familiar: 

“It's time for another warning on missiles. I'he public 
is being dangerously misled by the continuiug dribble of 
government press releases on various and isolated missile 
firings, velocity figures and impressive heights. Tlic gen- 
eral public impression from this publicitv barrage seems 
to be that pushbutton warfare is around the corner.” At 
that time we urged someone to bring order out of the 

Shortly afterward, the eminent K. T. Keller was 
appointed a sort of referee or coordinator for all of the 
government agencies' various, unorganized guided missfle 
programs. Keller has done a signal job and will soon 
leave his p>ost, considering his assignment completed. 
When he was named, this government had already spent 
$100 million on missiles, yet not one production model 
nf any type was then on a factory line. 

In july. 1950, we pointed out that we still did not have 
any intercontinental missile weapon. This is still true. 
We did not have any long-range rockets— nothing even 
in the 1,500-mile class. This is still tme. 

In 1950 we did not have in being any service-tested or 
service-adopted missiles of any type or range. Here we 
.ipparently have made progress of some kind. 

But we still do not have a single missile defense unit 
set up anywhere in this country ready to bang away at 
invaders. Whatever is in construction of the Matador 
type— which is merely a jet-propelled aiqrlarre with swept- 
back wings and no pilot— certainly does not stand up to 
Mr. Tniman’s label of “fantastic.” 


All of this is fact. It is not criticism of those who arc 
working diligently in this vital field. Actually, iaesponsi- 
blc public talk exaggerating the work of these men in the 
missile endeavors is exceedingly unfair to this hard-work- 
ing and loyal group. But they know best of all: there are 
no fantastic weapons "in production." lire rest of the 
citizens should understand that, too. 

Doing the Impossible, Quicker 

It is no new idea that this fabulous aviation business 
has a reputation for doing the impossible. Aircraft mami- 
factiiring gets most of the acclaim. It descn’cs plenty. 
But the airlines are doing a lot of the “impossible," too- 
things that would have been done sooner, however, if it 
hadn't been for an earlier generation of obstnictionists. 

It wus only a few j'cars ago that CAB heard it sagely 
said that a fourth transcontinental airline would never 
pav, that equipment interchange on the airlines was and 
always would be impractical and impossible, that stall 
warning indicators could not be made workable, that air- 
lines were ordained by Providence to carry only the 
champagne trade and that air fares must inevitably march 
upward with the cost of everv-thing else, that the industrv' 
must never agree or support subsidy separation, that the 
helicopter would always be inherently complicated and 
of little practical use, that air freight was trivial and 
.ilwavs would be. 

'I'herc are just as many old-fogey idftis being propelled 
.limlesslv about todav as there were in 1931 or 1941. 

Airline people who have been wonving studiously 
•ibout perhaps hundreds of passengers "diverted” from 
full-fare services to air coach ought really to he plotting 
like sharpsters to win thousands or millions more from 
buses, trains and motor cars to any class of air transport 
and how to get millions who don't now travel at all into 
the mood of flving somewhere because it’s easy, cheap 
and safe. 

Airline people are still dawdling .around, five yeans 
.iftcr the end of a radar war, trying to find the perfect and 
ultimate answer to all-weather collision and navigation 
gadgets, when they ought to be getting some kind of 
ladar scope on every transport plane at the earliest possi- 
ble minute. Government people who are timidly wotrv'- 
ing about our international relations, fearing to “offend” 
some of the other members of onr world brotherhood, 
ought instead to he clearing the way for those who have 
the desire to start low-rate, frequent international air 
coach services so we can really do a job of improving nnr 
world brotherhood with stimulated trade exchange. 

CAB people who have been so absorbed in fending off 
politicians and pressures from rival applicants for new 
helicopter mail services ought to reverse their binoculars 
and see how the aviation business would really look if it 
were magnified clearly for anyone with vision. 

Too many of the misfits who control some of the 
destinies of aviation don't have the vision or the will to 
look ahead at aviation as it could appear, magnified 
clearlv, if they would but do their jobs. No wonder the 
impossible takes a little longer! —Robert H. Wood 
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eEMCo 


Featherweight Linear Actuatar tar Jet Wing Flaps 


system- maintains it under all condi- 
tions of load and vibration. In case 
of emergency either actuator can 
safely operate the entire system 
under any condition of ambient 
temperature and under maximum 
load with a supply voltage as low 
as 20 volts. Entire assembly weighs 
only 8 pounds, 3 ounces. 


)'s forward-looking 
linear actuator for 


Typical of EEMCO : 
designs is a new l 


aesigna la a nc- 

jet aircraft wing flap systems devel- 
oped in close cooperation with a 


lading air frame manufacturer. 

Two actuators ate interconnected 
by flex shafting. A single brake 
operated by either motor provides 
quick and accurate positioning for 


Actuotor Screw Jack Data 

Normal load 3000 lbs., .4 inches pet 
sec. at 26 volts 

Ultimate static load — ten thousand 
pounds compression in a fully ex- 
tended position 
Working stroke — 5.14 inches 
Non-jamming end stops 
Provision for power takeoff or hand 
drive (right angle! 

Radio noise filter for AN-M-40 

Explosion proof construction 
Weight — 8 lbs,, 3 ounces 

Planes fly faster, range farther. 
Today’s impossible is practical 
tomorrow. EEMCO design and pro- 
duction contribute to building elec- 
trical actuators thought impossible 
just yesterday. 


EEMCO 

Helps You Build for the Future 

& manufacturing corp. 
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Pomr 3 /Ifeiv Cargo P/anes- 


^ The Lo(kheed XC-130 


represents another first for Allison in the development 
of turbine transports in this country. 


'k The Douglas R6D 


★ The new Navy-sponsored R6D is a modified configu- 
ration of the world-famous Douglas DC6A Liftmaster. 


-A- The Lockheed R70 

w bile testing continues with the first U. S. Turbine Trans- 
port— the Allison Turbo-Liner, built by Convair— military 
contracts have been awarded for the installation of 
Alli:>on Turbo-Prop engines in three additional types of 
transport aircraft. 

★ The Lockheed XC-130 — a U.S. A. E 
four-engine medium cargo plane— is the 
first military transport ever designed orig- 
inally around Turbo-Prop power. It won 
U.S.A.E design competition over five other 
makes and the selection of Allison engines 


★ The Navy R70 is the new turbine version of the 
Lockheed Super Constellation. 

Allison Turbo-Prop engines were 
selected for all three aircraft because 
they develop more power with less than 
half the weight of present engines in 
this power class. 





Builders of J35 Axial, 
J33 Centrifugal Flow 
Turbo-Jet Engines and 
T40 Turbo-Prop Engines 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, /NO/ANA 


CM 


GENERAL 

MOTORS 


Proof-testing engines today for the airi>lanes of tomorrow. 



